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THIRTY-THIRD ANNUAL REPORT 

OF THE 

BOABD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 



Washington, D. C, January 31, 1902. 

Sib: We have the honor to submit the Thirty-third Annual Report 
of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

We no longer need to report upon Indian "outbreaks" or "wars." 
It is altogether improbable that an attempt at war upon the whites 
will ever again be made by any Indian tribe. Serious rioting is not 
to be anticipated, for the Indians have learned to expect just and 
humane treatment from the Government, and they know the useless- 
ness of violence and the wisdom of peaceful protest when they think 
themselves unfairly treated. 

AN UNBROKEN ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS SHOULD MEAN 

MARKED PROGBESS. 

For the last thirty years nothing has interfered with progress in 
civilizing the Indians more seriously than has the frequent change of 
men and measures in the administration of Indian Affairs. For the 
first time in our history a Commissioner of Indian Affairs is now com- 
pleting his fifth year in office. The time and strength of a Commis- 
sioner for the first two years or more of service must be almost wholly 
engrossed in learning the details of his official duties, in withstanding 
political and commercial pressure to make unwise appointments or con- 
tracts, in mastering the routine of his work and acquiring some per- 
sonal acquaintance with appointees and some detailed knowledge of 
needed improvements in the service. As a rule, when a good man in 
this place, by experience, has become fitted for the greatest usefulness 
and efficiency, with a change of administration he goes out of office. 
His successor has the same lessons to begin over again. Not infre- 
quently good pieces of work begun, reforms undertaken, by one Com- 
missioner have been ignored or undone by his successor because the 
new Commissioner did not comprehend the importance of the meas- 
ures. Too often what a good Commissioner has sought to accom- 
plish has thus failed under nis successor. The true objects for which 
the Indian Bureau exists have been ignored. 

It is with especial gratification, therefore, that we cooperate with 
the present Commissioner as he goes on with the work which five 
years of experience have fitted him to do efficiently. With the general 
policy of the department as indicated in the reports and the official 
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utterances and actions of the present Commissioner for the most part 
we heartily concur. We take a less critical view of the Government 
schools for Indians than does the last report of the Commissioner, 
and we deprecate what seems to be a growing tendency to approve 
large leases of Indian lands, notwithstanding the clearly expressed 
official publications as to the evils which follow the leasing of Indian 
lands and the making of annual money payments to Indians; but we 
speak of these exceptions only to emphasize the fact that in general 
we heartily approve the animus and the acts of the present adminis- 
tration of the Bureau. And we believe that the generally successful 
administration of Indian Affairs for the last four or five years gives 
reason to expect that within the next three or four years a continuous 
administration can and will make marked progress in the work of 
fitting the Indians for citizenship and introducing them to the duties 
of American citizens in the States and Territories where thev reside. 

ESPECIAL OBJECT OF THE INDIAN BUBEAU, ITS OWN DESTBUCTION. 

That he take a general, comprehensive view of the purpose for 
which the Bureau of Indian Affairs exists, is the most serious demand 
upon a Commissioner. One of the good results of longer familiarity 
with the duties of the office is that it qualifies an administrative and 
executive officer to take such a view, and to shape the administration 
of the Bureau in all its details toward its desired end. 

There can be no doubt that the object of the Indian Bureau is such 
an administration of its special trusts and such a discharge of its spe- 
cial duties as shall help forward in all right ways the civilization of 
the Indians, and as soon as possible shall make all Indians self-support 
m<7, self-respecting, and useful citizens of the United States. 

This means that, unlike many other divisions of Governmental work, 
the Indian Bureau should always aim at its own speedy discontinuance/ 
Its success is to be shown not in self -perpetuation, but in self- 
destruction! It was created to meet a temporary need, and not to do 
a permanent work. It is not essential to our American system. It is 
a makeshift, although needful for a time. Whatever tends to its indefi- 
nite perpetuation is un-American and is to be regarded with suspicion. 
The worth of the Bureau, and success in its administration, should be 
measured by the effectiveness with which it carries out measures to make 
itself needless/ It should steadily aim at its own early destruction. 

THE WHOLE " INDIAN SYSTEM" SHOULD SOON END. 

As a temporary provision of machinery necessary for the bringing 
of the savage aborigines among our inhabitants into a life of self- 
support and civilization, under American laws and institutions, the 
Indian Bureau, by one method and another, has accomplished much. 
The tendency of such a branch of the administration is to perpetuate 
itself — to regard itself as in itself an end, and not as a mere means to 
an end. Against any feeling that Indian agents and special Indian 
funds and separate Indian schools are to be regarded as a pei^manent 
feature of the Government we wish to protest, and we commend to 
the department and to Congress the careful consideration of measures 
and means speedily to render a separate Indian Bureau and a peculiar 
system of administration for Indians superfluous and undesirable. 
Within the next ten years most of the work of the Bureau can be 
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accomplished. The administration of what will then remain to be done 
can safely be placed under the care of the Treasury, the courts of the 
several States and of the United States, and the school system of our 
land. 

EMPHASIZE THE FAMILY AND CITIZENSHIP, BREAK UP THE TRIBE AND 

THE TRIBAL FUNDS. 

Savage tribes left in isolation will perpetuate savagery for genera- 
tions. Children of savage parents, it early surrounded by Christian 
civilization, make such advances toward the standard of civilized life 
that the second generation has gained more than would be expected 
from centuries of unaided evolution where savages are left to them- 
selves. If the present system of Government schools were continued 
and, with such industrial modifications as are now contemplated, were 
extended only to the 20,000 Navaho, in 1910 there would be hardly 
any Indians in the United States under 40 years of age who would not 
have known several years of schooling. Schools alone can not make 
over a race, but no one instrument is sp powerful in producing 
desirable changes in a race as are schools for the young. u What you 
would have come out in the life of a people you must put into their 
schools." 

REGULATIONS ADOPTED TO CHECK POLYGAMY, TO SECURE LICENSE 
BEFORE MARRIAGE, TO KEEP REGISTERS OF FAMILY RELATIONSHIPS, 
ETC. 

In our last annual report we called attention to the great need of 
regulations to prevent polygamy and to build up a true family feeling 
among the Indians. It gives us great pleasure to report that, acting 
upon the suggestions of this board and in consultation with us, the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, has issued regulations requiring each agency and sub- 
agency to make and to keep up a register of all Indians, giving their 
family relations so far as possible, and from this time on keeping an 
accurate record of marriages, births, and deaths. These regulations 
further prohibit polygamous marriages; require a license before mar- 
riage in order to insure the prevention of polygamy and the proper 
age in the contracting parties, etc. : and they further require tne sol- 
emnization of each marriage by missionary, minister, priest, or civil 
officer of the State or Territory, as the applicants may choose, with 
return of names of the contracting parties and dates, to be made by 
the person who officiates at the marriage and to be duly recorded at 
the agency. Marriage certificates, designed to be framed and hung 
in Indian homes, are also issued free of expense to all Indians who are 
duly married. Since the severalty act has already made full citizens 
of more than 60,000 Indians, and since all who thus become citizens 
are under obligation to observe the laws which govern marriage in the 
State or Territory in which they reside, it is evident that these regu- 
lations were greatly needed and should be carefully carried out at 
every agency. 

THESE REGISTERS GIVE A BASIS FOR DIVISION OF FUNDS. 

But our board have had another and a hardly less important object 
in view, in urging the adoption of these regulations and the careful 
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preparation and keeping of a register of marriages, births, and deaths 
at each agency. We believe that the great undivided tribal funds are a 
serious hindrance to the civilization or the Indians. The wish to share 
in the annual interest payments from such funds holds many Indians 
away from civilized life, and binds them in allegiance to the old tribal 
system, while they should be learning allegiance to the Constitution 
and laws of the United States and sharing in the civilized life of the 
States and Territories. We wish to see these tribal funds broken up 
as rapidly as is consistent with due regard to what is best for the 
Indians. 

But whenever the Government has undertaken to distribute tribal 
property to the individuals who make up the tribe, one of the most 
serious obstacles in the way of the speedy and just performance of this 
task has been tlie lack of an authentic list of the persons who are rightly 
entitled to share m such a distribution. All who have watched the 
progress of the difficult task imposed upon the Dawes Commission in 
bringing the Indian Territory under the sway of law and fairly divid- 
ing the property which was nominally held in common, know how 
much the difficulty of the work of the Commission has been increased 
by the lack of such authentic and accurate lists. 

It has been our hope and it is our confident expectation that the regis- 
ters already opened at substantially all the Indian agencies, except the 
New York, the Navaho, and Pueblo, will speedily provide authorita- 
tive lists, which can be made the basis for the rapidly approaching 
distribution of property owned by Indians in common. And we 
believe that the entire administration of the Indian Bureau in all its 
methods should be conducted with this end in view. When Congress, 
in 1871, resolved to make no more treaties with Indian tribes as inde- 
pendent nations, for the first time the emphasis of governmental 
action was put where it should rest, namely, upon the relation of the 
individual Indian to the Government of the United States and to the 
State or Territory where he resides. 

The severalty act has successfully begun the work of breaking up 
the great reservations into individual holdings and putting responsi- 
bility for the right use of his own bodily powers in labor, and for the 
right use of his own land, upon the individual Indian. 

THE FORM OF A DESIRABLE LAW IS SUGGESTED. 

We believe that the next great step should now be taken, and that 
Congress during the present session should enact a law general in its 
terms, fixing a date after which no Indian can be born into tribal rela- 
tions which shall give him a right to an undivided share of tribal 
funds or tribal property. We believe that within the year registers 
of every tribe should be prepared, which should fix authoritatively a 
list of the names of those men, women, and children who, if living, 
should be entitled (say on the 1st day of January, 1904) to an equal 
share in the tribal property of each tribe. Let no children born after' 
that date have any right to tribal property, save as by the laws of 
inheritance in the State or Territory where they reside they may 
become entitled, as heirs, to a share of the holding of their parents or 
other relatives. 

Then let such a general law declare that on a given date (say January 
1, 1904) the tribal funds which belong to each Indian tribe shall be 
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broken up into a number of equal individual holdings, one to each 
person entitled on that date to share therein. Let tne names of all 
persons so entitled to share be entered upon the books of the Treasury, 
and an individual account be kept with each such Indian shareholder 
in the tribal funds. 

Let such a general law further provide that the President of the 
United States be authorized and directed, whenever it shall appear to 
his satisfaction that a considerable majority of the shareholders in the 
funds of any such tribe are capable of managing their own money 
affairs, by Executive order to nx a date at which the principal and 
accrued interest, if any, of each such share shall be paid by Treasury 
check to each such individual shareholder or to his heirs under the 
laws of the State or Territory in which he resides or did reside at the 
time of his death. 

After the division of tribal funds into individual shares upon the 
books of the Treasury, and until the date for the payment of such 
individual shares shall be fixed by the President, let the interest upon 
each individual share be paid to each shareholder. 

The question how individual shares to orphans and minors could be 
properly guarded through the laws and the courts which each State or 
Territory provides for this purpose, should be carefully considered in 
framing this law. 

The additional expense for clerical work in opening these indi- 
vidual accounts would be slight compared to the cost to the Govern- 
ment of maintaining from year to year needless agencies. 

BREAK UP TRIBAL FUNDS, BECAUSE THEY PAUPERIZE INDIANS. 

« 

A strong reason for the breaking up of these tribal funds is to be 
found in the fact that the expectation of annuities and of a share in 
undivided tribal funds keeps Indians out of civilized life and prevents 
them from engaging in selt-supporting labor. In general, it tends to 
pauperize and degrade them. As a board we respectfully and earnestly 
commend to Congress and to the Secretary of the Interior the enact- 
ment of laws and the adoption of measures in administration which 
shall build up the indhiaual and strengthen personality by breaking 
up the huge tribal funds. The payment of individual snares in some 
cases will doubtless be followed by foolish expenditure of the money 
thus paid out. But we are convinced that there is no way by which 
Indian men and women can learn to manage property save by manag- 
ing it for themselves, as do other citizens of the United States, even 
if it is sometimes managed unwisely. Let the individual Indian have 
his own property. Then make him work. Cease to give him rations. 
And let those who may prove to be incapable of self-support be cared 
for as we care for other incapables. When the Indians are dispersed 
from their reservations and live among our other citizens, the propor- 
tion of them who will prove incapable of self-support will be much 
smaller than many have feared. 

LET THE NEW METHOD BE FEARLESSLY FOLLOWED. 

For nearly a century the object and end of all treatment of the 
Indians has been held to be to make them self-supporting and civi- 
lized citizens of the United States. Only within the last few years 
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has the Government for the first time been taking active and effect- 
ual measures to bring about this result. It is thirty years since 
Congress voted to make no more treaties with Indian tribes as tribes. 
This was a long stride forward. After fifteen years more, early in 
1887, the Dawes Severalty Act was passed. Within the last fifteen 
years this has resulted in making over 65,000 Indians citizens. A 
strong impulse toward family life and the cultivation of home virtues 
has resulted from this act, which is changing the entire outlook for 
the native American races. It acts directly upon the family and the 
individual. It ignores the tribe and breaks up the obstructive influ- 
ence of the "tribal government," so called. The vigorous policy fol- 
lowed for the last year or two by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
in cutting off the needless rations which have been issued year after 
year to able-bodied and idle Indians, tends in the same direction. The 
tribal funds are now the rallying point and the shelter for the spirit of 
conservatism which seeks to keep the Indians out of the life-giving 
current of American civilization, American public school life, and 
citizenship. A practical difficulty in the way of dividing these funds 
has always been the lack of an authoritative list of the individuals who 
are entitled to share in each such fund. The regulations for the reg- 
istration of marriages, births, and deaths to which we have referred as 
recently adopted by the Department, if systematically carried out by 
the several Indian agents, will enable the Government at an early day 
to deal directly with individual Indians in all their relations of prop- 
erty. This measure of reform we regard as deserving of the highest 
commendation, not only because it furnishes an authentic list of indi- 
viduals, needed for use in breaking up the tribal organization, but also 
because it inculcates sound views of the marriage relation and of 
family life. 

SEVERAL INDIAN AGENCIES SHOULD AT ONCE BE DONE AWAY WITH. 

May we renew the recommendation made in our last annual report 
that it is not a kindness, but rather an injury, to Indians to insist upon 
appointing and continuing Indian agents at places where the Indians 
are citizens and are capable of caring for themselves? We believe 
that the last Indian appropriation bill would have been a wiser meas- 
ure had eight or ten of the agencies therein named been discontinued. 
Only by managing their own affairs can the Indians who are able to 
begin to stand alone learn independence and self-reliance. 

AT LEAST BREAK UP, WITHOUT FURTHER DELAY, CERTAIN SMALLER 

TRIBAL FUNDS. 

We could name certain tribes of Indians with reference to whose 
funds a plan for division into individual holdings could wisely be put 
into execution during this session of Congress: 

(a) Certain small tribes whose members are now entirely qualified 
to take charge of their own funds and to manage them as wel 1 as our 
average white citizens manage their affairs. 

(b) Certain other tribes equally well qualified to manage their own 
affairs, where some appropriation of money by Congress would be 
necessary in order to pay to the Indians the principal fund upon 
which interest is now paid by the Government, althougn the principal 
is not in the Treasury. 
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(c) A number of tribal centers where nominal government by Indian 
councils, and the control of Indian funds and annuities by such councils, 
is injuriously corrupt and productive of evil in all its tendencies and 
results. 

ALLOTMENTS. 

Nearly 9,000 additional allotments of land to Indians were approved 
during the year ending July 1, 1901. These allotments covered 
1,125,970.81 acres. In all, since the severalty act went into operation 
(aside from grants for individual Indians and mixed bloods mentioned 
by name in various treaties), the number of allotments on the 1st of 
July, 1901, was 64,853, covering 7,862,475 acres of land. 

THE NEW YORK INDIANS AND THE SENECA LEASES. 

We regard the Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations, in their 
so-called "government" by their own council for these last years, 
as a notorious instance of the corruption and misuse of funds by 
Indians, to which we have referred above. The reports of committees 
of Congress, of inspectors, and of commissions, as well as facts pre- 
sented by representatives of- the council before the House Committee 
on Indian Affairs, give unquestionable evidence of such corruption. 
We last year urgently recommended the passage of a law requiring 
all lease moneys to be made payable to and recoverable by the United 
States Indian agent, to be by Trim paid to individual Indians; the agent 
being required to account for the same, and that such moneys be no 
longer payable to the council of the Indians, several of whose members 
and officers have been proved to have been systematically corrupt and 
dishonest for a period of years. 

Such a bill (known as the Ryan Act) was passed at the last session of 
Congress and became a law. But its passage was delayed until after 
the beginning of the fiscal year for this lease system, and representa- 
tives of the Indian council have collected a part of the lease money 
for the current year. A recent letter from the New York Indian agent, 
says: "From what I can learn, I am of the opinion that the Seneca 
Nation treasurer collected a very large proportion of the rents for the 

J ear 1901 before the Ryan Act became operative." Further efforts 
ave been made by members of the Indian council and their represen- 
tatives to prevent the carrying out of the Ryan Act, by obtaining an 
injunction restraining leaseholders from paying rents to the Indian 
agent, on the ground that the law referred* to above, known as the 
Ryan Act, which required payments of lease money to the Indian 
agent, was unconstitutional. We cite this instance as one of many 
that might be given to illustrate the persistent abuse of the pretense 
of u government by council" on the part of the Indians. It should 
not be allowed to stand in the way of citizenship. Other " councils" 
have been quite as corrupt. 

NEW YORK INDIANS SHOULD BE ALLOTTED IN SEVERALTY — " THE OGDEN 

LAND CLAIM." 

Further investigation and study of the status of the Seneca Indians 
upon the Allegany and Cattaraugus reservations, in the State of New 
X ork, has confirmed members of this board in the conviction that these 
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Indians (and indeed all the Indians in the State of New York) should soon 
have land alloted them in severalty, and, under general provisions like 
those of the Dawes Severalty Act, should become citizens of the United 
States and of the State of New York, taking part in the duties, respon- 
sibilities, and privileges of such citizenship. The general provisions 
of the Dawes Severalty Act, approved February 8, 1887, apply to the 
land of some of the Indians in the State of New York. ' ' The reservations 
of the Seneca Nation of New York Indians in the State of New York" 
were excepted from the general provisions of the Dawes Act. The 
last annual report of this Board contained as an appendix the 
report of a commission appointed in 1900 by Governor Roosevelt, of 
New York, to inquire into the status of the New York Indians with 
reference to allotment. A member of this board (the Hon. Philip 
C. Garrett, of Philadelphia) had several years before been appointed 
a special commissioner to investigate the Ogden Land Company's claim 
and to report upon it. (See 23d report of this Board, for 1891, 
appendix.) 

It is the opinion of this Board that although the Ogden land claim 
may have had in late years no marketable or negotiable value, it never- 
theless in its present form constitutes a serious menace to a clean title 
for the Seneca Indians. It would doubtless be made the basis of pro- 
longed litigation, disturbing and threatening, if not dispossessing, the 
Indians and any citizens who might lease or purchase from these 
Indians, were no attempt made to satisfy this claim. The claim is of 
long standing and represents something really and legitimately pur- 
chased. Opinions in the past have differed as to whether the equity 
in this claim was simply "the first right to purchase from the Indians 
whenever they should be willing to sell," and was of no value unless 
the Indians should be willing to sell; or whether, on the other hand, 
the right acquired by the Ogden Land Company was of such a nature 
that whenever the Indians should cease to occupy the lands of this res- 
ervation in common and as a tribe, the title to the lands covered by the 
Ogden land claim would vest at once as a fee simple in the legal rep- 
resentatives of the Ogden Land Company. 

We recognize the fact that unless that claim can be in some way 
satisfied and removed there will be every prospect of doubtful titles 
and prolonged litigation for both Indians and whites should allotment 
be undertaken before settling this claim. 

Two members of this board, Messrs. Garrett and Gates, visited 
these reservations in June, 1901, and they are convinced that the best 
interests of the Indians require allotment as soon as possible. The 
thriving village of Salamanca, with a population of some 6,000, has 
grown up upon a part of the reservation affected by the Ogden land 
claim. The real estate in this village is held by leases from the 
Seneca Nation. These leases have nearly ninety years still to run at the 
present rental value, with the privilege of renewal at the expiration of 
the ninety-nine year lease, at a revised rental. Valuable buildings have 
been erected and large business interests created and extensive improve- 
ments carried out upon the lands held by such leases. It is proposed 
bj T residents of Salamanca who have long studied the question tnat in 
order to make possible the allotment of land in severalty to the 
Indians, and also to enable the citizens of Salamanca and of other vil- 
lages (whose tenure of land is only by similar leases, all alike affected 
by the Ogden land claim) to acquire ownership with due regard to 
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the rights of the Indians, provisions something like the following 
should be enacted by law: 

(1) That those who hold land by lease from the Seneca Indians should 
be authorized by law to purchase the land for which they now hold a 
lease by the payment for the benefit of the Indians of the Seneca 
Nation of a sum of money of which the present annual lease shall be 
5 per cent. (This board is of the opinion that the sum for such a pur- 
chase should be at least a stmt of which the present lease money is 
b per cent rather {han 5.) If the leases should be capitalized on the 
4 per cent basis, it is estimated that the proceeds would amount to 
considerably more than the $200,000, which representatives of the 
Ogden land claim are asking for the extinguishment of their claim. 

(2) That before such capitalization of leases and before the allot- 
ment of the land of this reservation in severalty, the Secretary of the 
Interior should be authorized and directed to pav to the Ogden Land 
Companv for the purchase and extinguishment, in the interest of the 
Seneca Indians, of the claim of that company, the sum of $200,000; 
and that before the leaseholders mentioned in the first paragraph 
could acquire a title to the land now held by leases each such lease- 
holder must pay, in addition to the sum agreed upon for the capitali- 
zation of the leases, an additional amount of money, which should be 
such a proportion of $200,000 as the amount of land now leased by 
him bears to the whole amount of the Seneca land affected by the 
Ogden land claim. It has been estimated that this second provision 
for additional payment would yield about $20,000 of the $200,000 
required. It is further proposed that the $200,000 required to pur- 
chase the Ogden land claim be set aside from the funds of the Seneca 
Nation of New York Indians and the Tuscarora Indians of the State 
of New York, which was appropriated by the act of Congress approved 
February 9, 1900, to pay a judgment of the Court of Claims in favor 
of the New York Indians, and be used bj T the Secretary of the Interior 
as above indicated to satisfy and remove the Ogden Land Conipanj T 's 
claim. 

(3) After the claim of the Ogden Land Company shall thus have 
been purchased for the benefit of the Seneca Indians and the lease- 
holders shall have had conferred upon them by law the right to 
purchase the lands they now hold, in accordance with the above pro- 
visions, it is proposed that these Indians should be allotted lands 
in severalty upon principles similar to those followed in the Curtis Act 
for allotment in the Indian Territory, viz, that in allotting each Indian 
should have allotted to him as far as possible the tract of land upon 
which his homestead stands, and so far as practicable the rest of his 
equal portion or value of land contiguous to his homestead; and that 
in receiving such allotment no Indian should be charged with the value 
of improvements he had himself made upon land which he owned and 
occupied by Indian title and custom, but each Indian should receive 
credit and compensation (from an equalization fund) for such interests 
as he had in the improvements on lands at the time of allotment occu- 

Eied and held by him under Indian title, which may not be allotted to 
im, but to others. 

While it has seemed to the Board that the question of the proportion 
to be jxtid by the tmcn of Salamanca for the extinguishment of the 
Ogden land claim and the acquiring of the title by tne white citizens 
to lands now leased by them from the Seneca Nation was a matter 
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deserving of further consideration, and might properly be referred to 
a competent commission to be appointed (for a strictly limited period 
of service) by the President of the United States, it is our opinion that 
by some method, of which the above might serve as an outline, sub- 
stantial equity could be secured for the Indians, the Ogden land claim 
could be extinguished, and citizens of the town of Salamanca could 
have the privilege of acquiring ownership, upon equitable terms, of 
the land which they occupy and have improved. By the allotting* 
of the Seneca Indians, that "break" in the citizenship of the State of 
New York which has long been a blot upon the territory of the State, 
a blemish upon its civilization, and an injury to the Indians who are 
kept out of citizenship, might be speedily removed without injustice 
to any. We respectfully commend to Congress and to the Secretary 
of the Interior the consideration of some such plan as this. 

The circumstances of the other Indians in the State of New York 
differ; and while most of them could be alloted at once under the gen- 
eral provisions of the severalty act, the tenure by which their differ- 
ent reservations are held differs in certain respects, and the Indians of 
these different tribes are not all equally well fitted for citizenship. It 
is believed that the Tuscaroras, for instance, are to-day as well prepared 
for citizenship as are the average white citizens of the State of New 
York. Perhaps the Onondagas are nearly as well qualified to become 
citizens, and the " Christian Indians" among tne Onondagas are 
reported to be strongly in favor of immediate allotment. We recom- 
mend speedy action looking to the allotment of all the New York 
Indians by a commission of high character, who will serve in part 
at least from philanthropic motives, and will carry out the work of 
allotment with due regard to the different conditions of these tribes 
of New York Indians, and to the peculiar needs and conditions of each 
reservation. And we recommend the fixing of a limited term of years 
for any such commission within which its work must be accomplished. 

THE MISSION INDIANS OF CALIFORNIA. 

We regret that no satisfactory provision seems to be made for the 
pressing need of homes for the Mission Indians of California. Our 
inquiries lead us to the belief that the cessation of all attempts (some 
four or five years ago) to continue the work of surveying and allotting 
the land belonging to the Mission Indians was needless, and not for 

food reason. We think that the surveying and allotting for these 
ndians should be at once resumed and the work carried forward and 
completed in California. 

SCHOOLS FOR THE INDIANS. 

Location, capacity, attendance, etc., of nonreservation schools during fiscal year ended June 

SO, 1901. 



Location of school. 



Carlisle, Pa 

Chemawa, Oreg. (Salem) . 

Chilocco, Okla 

Genoa, Nebr , 

Albuquerque, N. Mex. ... 



Nov, 1, 1879 
Feb. 25, 1880 
Jan. 15, 1884 
Feb. 20, 1884 
Aug. — , 1884 

• Excluding those receiving less than $100 per annum. 



Date of 
opening 



Number 
of em- 


Capacity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


ployees* 




85 


t>950 


1,040 


43 


500 


569 


44 


400 


508 


30 


300 


283 


34 


300 


336 



Average 
attend- 
ance. 



b 1,500 with outing pupils. 



970 
502 
399 
248 
315 
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Location, capacity, attendance, etc., of nonreservation schools during fiscal year ended June 

30, 1901— Continued. 



Location of school. 



Lawrence, Kans, (Haskell Institute) 

Grand Junction, Colo , 

Santa Fe, N. Mex , 

Fort Mohave, Ariz , 

Carson, Nev 

Pierre, S. Dak 

Phoenix, Ariz , 

Fort Lewis, Colo 

Fort Shaw, Mont 

Perris, Col 

Flandreau, S. Dak 

Pipestone, Minn 

Mount Pleasant, Mich 

Tomah, Wis 

Wittenberg, Wis. » 

Greenville, Cal.« 

Morris, Minn.« 

Chamberlain, S. Dak 

Fort Bidwell, Cal 

Rapid City, S. Dak 



Date of 
opening. 



Total 



Sept. 

Oct. 

Dec. 

Dec. 

Feb. 

Sept. 

Mar. 

Dec. 

Jan. 

Mar. 

Feb. 

Jan. 

Jan. 

Aug. 

Sept. 

Apr. 

Mar. 

Apr. 

Sept. 



1,1884 
—.1886 
—.1890 
— ,1390 
—,1890 
— , 1891 
— , 1891 
—,1892 
27,1892 

9,1893 

7,1898 
— , 1893 

8,1893 
19,1898 
24,1895 
25, 1895 

3,1897 
—,1898 

4,1898 

1,1898 



Number 
of em- 
ployees. 



67 
21 
29 
21 
22 
13 
55 
38 
80 
18 
84 
16 
23 
22 
12 

8 
18 
13 

7 
11 



704 



Capacity. 


Enroll- 
ment. 


700 


746 


170 


229 


300 


346 


170 


170 


200 


250 


150 


150 


700 


748 


300 


347 


300 


340 


150 


228 


350 


883 


150 


109 


300 


291 


225 


215 


100 


114 


100 


78 


150 


176 


100 


118 


150 


59 


100 


105 


7,315 


7,928 



Average 
attend- 
ance. 

633 
177 
316 
164 
192 
114 
684 
301 
302 
204 
339 
101 
200 
190 
103 

58 
152 
109 

44 
100 



6,917 



» Previously a contract school. 



ATTENDANCE. 



For the purpose of exhibiting the enrollment and average attend- 
ance at all schools for the fiscal year 1901, aggregated and compared 
with the fiscal year 1900, the following table is presented: 

Enrollment and average attendance of Indian schools, 1900 and 1901, showing increase 

in 1901; also number of schools in 1901. 



Kind of school. 



Government schools: 

Nonreservation, boarding. 

Reservation, boarding 

Day 



Total 



Contract schools: 

Boarding 

Day 

Boarding specially appropri- 
ated for 



Total 



Public 

Mission boarding. 
Mission day 



Aggregate. 



Enrollment. 



1900. 



7,430 
9,604 
5,090 



22,124 



2,376 
30 

400 



2,806 



1901. 



7,928 

10,782 

4,622 



23,332 



130 



130 



246 I 257 

1,062 3,531 

213 272 



26,451 27,522 



Increase 

(+)or 

decrease 



-I- 498 
+1,178 
- 468 



-2,376 

- 80 

- 270 



-2,676 



+ 11 
+2,469 
+ 59 



Average attendance. 



1900. 



1901. 



6,241 
8,094 
3,525 



Increase 

( + )or 

decrease 



6,917 
9,316 
3,277 



+1,208 17,860 I 19,510 



2,098 
24 

329 



«111 



2,451 



111 



118 
946 
193 



131 

3,120 

205 



+1,071 21,568 



23,077 



+ 676 
+1,222 
+ 248 



+1,650 



1-2,098 
2_ 24 

- 218 



No. of 

schools, 

1901. 



-2,340 



+ 13 
+2,174 
+ 12 



+1,509 



1 Taken up in mission schools. 

2 Hampton. 

s Nineteen public schools in which pupils are taught not enumerated here. 



25 

88 

138 



251 



( 8 ) 



47 

5 



304 
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The following table gives a summary of schools and attendance 
extending through a period of a quarter of a century: 

Number of Indian schools and average attendance from 1877 to 1900. } 



Year. 



1877 
1878 
1879 
1880 
1881 
1882 
1883 
1884 
1885 
1886 
1887 
1888 
1889 
1890 
1891 
1892 
1893 
1894 
1895 
1896 
1897 
1898 
1899 
1900 
1901 



Boarding schools. 


Day schools. 1 


Number. 


Average 
attendance. 


Number. 


Average 
attendance. 


48 
49 
52 
60 
68 
71 




102 
119 
107 
109 
106 
76 




















3,077 


1,637 


80 


3,793 


88 


1,893 


87 


4,723 


98 


2,237 


114 


6,201 


86 


1,942 


116 


7,260 


99 


2,870 


117 


8,020 


110 


2,500 


126 


8,705 


107 


2,715 


136 


9,146 


103 


2,406 


140 


9,865 


106 


2,367 


146 


11,425 


no 


2,163 


149 


12,422 


126 


2,745 


156 


13,635 


119 


2,668 


157 


14,457 


115 


2,639 


157 


15,061 


125 


3,127 


156 


15,683 


140 


3,579 


145 


15,026 


143 


3,650 


148 


16,112 


149 


3,536 


149 


16,891 


147 


3,681 


153 


17,708 


154 


3,860 


161 


19,464 


143 


3,613 



Totals. 



Number. 



150 
168 
159 
169 
174 
147 
168 
185 
200 
214 
227 
233 
239 
246 
256 
275 
275 
272 
282 
296 
288 
297 
296 
307 
304 



Average 
attendance. 



3,598 

4,142 

4,448 

4,651 

4,976 

4,714 

5,686 

6.960 

8,143 

9,630 

10,520 

11,420 

11,552 

12, 232 

13,588 

15, 167 

16,303 

17,220 

18,188 

19,262 

18,676 

19,648 

20,522 

21,568 

23,077 



1 Some of the figures in this table as printed prior to 1896 were taken from reports of the Superin- 
tendent of Indian Schools. As revised, they are all taken from the reports of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. Prior to 1882 the figures include the New York schools. 

2 Indian children attending public schools are included in the average attendance, but the schools 
are not included in the number of schools. 

In our last report we expressed the opinion of our board that "sep- 
arate boarding-school facilities for Indian children had very nearly 
reached the proper limit," except among the Navaho. Our observa- 
tion of the work for another year confirms us in this opinion. Our 
conviction is clear that as rapidly as possible the Indian children 
should be put into schools with white children and should thus be 
fitted for- that full American citizenship which lies directly before 
them all, under the operation of the general allotment law. We 
deprecate the effort, so manifestly proinpted in many cases only by 
selfish local interest on the part of white people, to secure additional 
Indian schools wJiere they are not needed. We believe that nothing 
more should be done to perpetuate that separation between Indians 
and whites which it is now the aim of the Government as rapidly as 
possible to do away with. We do not think that industrial training 
should displace that instruction in the rudiments of knowledge which 
is required for intelligent citizenship; but we commend all efforts made 
through school life to emphasize for the Indians the value of self-sup- 
porting labor and of practical acquaintance with such industrial 
pursuits as an Indian may hope to follow, not necessarily upon his 
own reservation, but among the whites and wherever he may live. 

SCHOOLS FOB THE NAVAHO. 

We beg to renew under this head the recommendations made in our 
last annual report. 

Steps should at once be taken to establish a system of local semi- 
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industrial schools for the Navaho Indians. This is by far the largest 
body of Indians who are still left without anything approaching ade- 
quate provisions for the schooling of their children. Their nomadic 
life as herders of sheep and cattle renders difficult the problem of intro- 
ducing among them right standards as to marriage, family life, and the 
education of their chudren. But this should be undertaken by the 
Government at once. 

We suggest the feasibility of a system of local schools, largely 
industrial, where manufactures, with wool spinning as their basis, 
should be taught. Possibly Fort Defiance might become a center for 
the more advanced school work, and a system of industrial and ele- 
mentary schools might be built up as feeders to this school. The plan, 
if undertaken, should be under the direction of some competent super- 
intendent who knows these Indians, their needs, and their peculiarities. 
He- should be a man of exceptional qualifications and strong character, 
who by persistent and kindly effort in work of this kind could win the 
confidence and support of the Navaho. Such a man could bring the 
children of this tribe under the influence of education. It will take 
several years to develop these schools, and the man for the work should 
be given a good salary (larger than the number of pupils at first might 
seem to warrant), and should be insured permanent tenure and effect- 
ive support by the Department for several years before large results 
could be seen. 

We trust that some plan for educating the Navaho may be entered 
upon this year. For this tribe of 20,000 people the Government pro- 
vides schooling for an average attendance of only about 200 children. 
Much more should be attempted at once. 

THE DAWES COMMISSION. 

The problems which were involved in the work assigned to this 
Commission have proved to be more complicated and difficult of solu- 
tion than was at first supposed. Nevertheless, the work already 
accomplished seems to us to vindicate the wisdom of the policy of 
breaking up the tribal government in the Indian Territory; securing 
a share for all Indians in that land which was reserved for the benefit 
of all, but had passed into the bands of a few rich members of the 
tribe; providing for a just administration of law throughout Indian 
Territory; recognizing the needs and the rights of more than a quar- 
ter of a million of whites who were dwelling upon the land of the Five 
Nations without school privileges and without defined rights, and, in 

general, of putting an end to that solecism in our American system, 
le maintenance upon the soil of the United States of petty nation- 
alities and governments not subject to the Constitution and the laws of 
the United States. 

IRRIGATION AND WATER SUPPLY — THE PIMA8. 

In our last annual report we emphasized as strongly as possible the 
terrible need of the Pima and Papago Indians of Arizona, who are 
famine-struck by reason of the diversion from the Gila River of that 
water supply to which these Indians, as the first irrigators to use it, 
were legally entitled. They had made use of this water supply for 
irrigation purposes for several generations. White settlers on the 
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river above them have recentlv diverted the water which legally 
belongs to these Indians, and which later settlers would never have 
been allowed to take away from earlier irrigators without protest and 
legal protection if these earlier irrigators had been whites and not 
Indians. We regret that the proposed appropriation to begin work 
upon the San Carlos Dam was not made at the last session of Congress. 
We are gratified at the earnest recommendation for the speedy con- 
struction of this dam which is made by the Secretary of the Interior 
in his last annual report, and we trust that the needs of these indus- 
trious and peaceful Indians, always friendly to the United States and 
now suffering from the total destruction of their crops for several 
successive years by the diversion of this water to which they are enti- 
tled, will not be overlooked in the plans for irrigation which are now 
before Congress. 

IRRIGATION OF RESERVATIONS NEEDS SCIENTIFIC DIRECTION. 

We renew our suggestions as to the danger from irrigating systems 
hastily constructed and not well planned which have in many cases 
resulted in destroying what were at first the best parts of the agricul- 
tural land thus irrigated. 

After Indians have been settled in severalty upon bottom lands 
irrigated by hastily constructed canals, when the remainder of the res- 
ervation has been thrown open and the better judgment of men who 
are scientifically trained in the principles of irrigation has led to the 
taking out of a larger canal, heading above that which first supplied 
the Indians, and covering the benches or terraces where the best lands 
lie, the seepage water from these higher lands works down toward the 
river bottom, and " ultimately the seepage subirrigates and finally 
destroys the lower farms by making them marshy or bringing up the 
alkali." 

In the course of a few years it is seen that the Indians not only 
have retained the poorest land of their former reservation, but are in 
a position to be deprived of their entire water supply. Proper scien- 
tific supervision of the work of irrigation on our Indian reservations 
would have planned the high-level canal in the first place and thus 
would have secured the best land to the Indians. Upon this subject 
we ask attention to the Appendix (p. 36) of our last annual report, 
for the year 1900. 

TOO MUCH LEASING OF INDIAN LANDS. 

At a meeting of this board on January 23, 1902, in view of repeated 
complaints and objections to the system of Indian leasing recently 
pursued, and profoundly impressed as a board by the serious and 
threatening evils of this sj^stem as now loosely managed, the board 
adopted the following resolutions: 

Resolved, That it is the opinion of the United States Board of Indian Commissioners 
that in any leases of Indian grazing lands all the leased land should be fenced off from 
the Indian lands at the expense of the lessees; and the fences so to be built at the 
expense of the lessees should be so built as to secure to the Indians, fenced in for 
their own use, the hay lands (meadows) now used or desired by the Indians for 
curing hay, and the sheltered and bottom lands now used or desired by the Indians 
for their own use in cattle raising. 

Further, That a Government official should be required to inspect and see that 
this is done before the cattle of the lessees are turned upon the land. 
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And it is further their opinion that the leases should not exceed three years, in order 
that the Indians may as early as possible graze their own lands. 

And further, That with all "the tribes whose reservation is so situated as to make 
cattle raising their main dependence, all the proceeds of such leases should be used 
to purchase improved tattle to be issued to these Indians for breeding purposes. 

It was further — 

Resolved, That a copy of these resolutions be sent to the Secretary of the Interior 
and to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, with the respectful request that they be 
carefully considered before action is taken upon the leases now T pending in North 
and South Dakota. 

It was also — 

Resolved, That we view with serious apprehension the increasing tendency to dis- 
pose by lease of large tracts of Indian lands for a term of years. If the area of an 
Indian reservation is to be reduced by tracts as large as some of the States of the 
Union, we believe that it would be far better to provide for such reductions by 
special or general legislation than to make them by the present method of unregu- 
lated and varying official action. 

For years this board, in its annual reports, has urged considerations 
against the leasing of Indian land. It is with great regret that the 
board sees the leasing of vast tracts, in some cases larger than entire 
Eastern States, made upon very short notice and without what seem to 
us proper safeguards for the welfare of the Indians. It seems very 
clear to us as a board that leasing of immense tracts (upon whicn 
Indians are now raising cattle) to white men for terms of five years or 
more is likely to break up among several of our Indian tribes the most 
promising attempts which have so far been made at self-support by 
cattle raising and grazing. The recent trouble with proposed leases 
at Standing Rock is a case in point. 

THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF OUR LAST TWO REPORTS. 

It is with great gratification that we notice, in reviewing the last 
two years, that of the nine especial points summed up in brief* para- 
graphs at the close of our thirty -first annual report as seeming to us 
of the most importance for the welfare of the Indians, five seem to 
have been fully accomplished. Upon a sixth, " caution in leasing 
Indian lands," passages in the last report of the Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs are quite as emphatic as we could hope to make them. 
On two of the other three points, " cattle breeding and grazing for 
Indians," and the " breaking up of tribal funds into separate holdings," 
we think that progress may be safely reported. And as to the remain- 
ing one, " compulsory law for school attendance for Indian children," 
we renew our earnest recommendation that such a law be enacted. 
The appointment of an attorney for the Pueblo Indians, since made, 
covers the tenth of our recommendations. 

PURCHASE AND SHIPPING OF SUPPLIES. 

The increase in promptness in purchasing and shipping supplies for 
the last two years has been noticeable. Members of the board were 
in attendance to assist at the opening of bids at Chicago, in April, 1901, 
and at New York in May, 1901; and one or more of the commissioners 
were in daily attendance, as a rule, to assist in inspecting samples and 
awarding contracts during the six or seven weeks required in this 
business. The report of the purchasing committee of our board is 

22083—02 2 
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herewith submitted as Appendix A. A report from the chairman of 
this board upon certain deliveries of clothing for the Indians at the 
New York warehouse, which were decidedly below samples and bids, 
is also submitted with this report as Appendix B. ♦ 

FOUR INDIAN WAREHOUSES ARE NOT NEEDED. 

We are of opinion that the maintenance of four separate ware- 
houses — at Omaha, San Francisco, Chicago, and New York- for the 
purchase and shipping of Indian supplies involves entirely needless 
expense. We respectfully renew our suggestion made in preceding 
reports that the business of the opening of bids, the examination of 
samples, and the awarding of contracts could be done at Washington 
with great advantage to the service and a marked reduction in ex- 
penditures. 

THE OPEN SORE OF THE SERVICE — UNFIT AGENTS APPOINTED OR HELD 

IN POSITION BY POLITICAL INFLUENCE. 

We are compelled to express once more our conviction as a Board 
that the greatest practical need of the Indian Service in the matter of 
administration is the wise choice of suitable men as Indian agents, the 
quick redress of manifest abuses, the prompt removal of agents who 
are evidently unfit for their work, and permanent tenure for such 
agents as show themselves competent and effective in the position. 
Statistics which we have presented in earlier reports, calling attention 
to the fact that both Democratic and Republican Administrations, not- 
withstanding professions of civil-service reform, have as a rule made 
substantially a "clean sweep," changing within each four y ears' 
administration all but two or three of the sixty or more Indian agents 
in the; service at the beginning of the Administration, prove that, not- 
withstanding professions of devotion to civil-service reform, wherever 
civil-service regulations have not been made to apply by law, partisan 
considerations have seemed to rule in the appointing and the removal 
of Indian agents. 

We are entirely confident that if in the choice of agents regard 
were had to the character of the men appointed, their experience with 
Indians, and their fitness for the service, there would be no assignable 
reason for the frequent and injurious changes which hold back the 
civilization of the Indians and give license and strength to all the 
worst evils of reservation life. Again and again we have seen par- 
ticular tribes or bands of Indians led forward rapidly and successful^ 
toward civilization by wise and upright agents, and we have had the 
pain of seeing such agents displaced time after time for purely parti- 
san reasons, and of seeing the same bands and tribes of Indians lapse 
into immoral practices and back toward savagery under inexperienced 
agents who were unfit for the work and who undid all that their better 
predecessors had accomplished. For the good of the Indians and for 
the sake of economy and effectiveness in doing the work of the Gov- 
ernment, we strongly urge the application, to the appointment and 
the tenure of office of Indian agents, of those sound principles of civil- 
service reform to which both the political parties stand committed. 

Gladly recognizing progress and improvement in many other respects 
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in the Indian Service, and again calling attention to the most important 
considerations presented in these last paragraphs, we respectfully sub- 
mit our thirty-third annual report. 

Darwin R. James, Chairman. 
Merrill E. Gates, Secretary. 
Albert K. Smiley. 
E. Whittlesey. 
William D. Walker. 
Wm. H. Lyon. 
Joseph T. Jacobs. 
Philip C. Garrett. 
Wm. M. Beardshear. 

The Secretary of the Interior. 



APPENDIX. 



APPENDIX A. 

KEPORT OF THE PURCHASING COMMITTEE OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN 

COMMISSIONERS. 

Office of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 

Washington, D. C, January 21, 1902, 

Sib: The purchasing committee have the following report to make of the business 
during the year 1901 : 

Bids for supplies for the Indian Service, in accordance with advertisements and 
specifications, were opened at Chicago, 111., at the United States Indian warehouse, 
235 Johnson street, on Tuesday, April 9, 1901. The number of bids submitted and 
opened was 479. The number of contracts awarded, 134. Commissioner Gates was 
in daily attendance at the warehouse, assisting in inspecting and awarding, until the 
evening of April 19. General Whittlesev, of the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
was in attendance for the same purpose from Tuesday morning, April 23, until the 
awarding of contracts was finished. 

Roger C. Spooner, superintendent of the Chicago Indian warehouse, reports under 
date of January 2, 1902, that the number and approximate weight of packages 
shipped from the Chicago warehouse and from points under its jurisdiction was 87,085 
packages, with a total weight of 9,046,831 pounds. The total number of packages 
sent by registered mail was 355, aggregating in weight 685 pounds. The following is 
a complete summary of shipments on account of the United States Indian Service 
under instructions of the United States Indian warehouse at Chicago, 111., from July 
1 to December 31, 1901, both dates inclusive: 



Point of delivery. 



Chicago warehouse and f . o. b. Chicago 

Kansas City 

Omaha 

Sioux City 

St. Paul 

St. Louis 

San Francisco , 

Minneapolis 

Racine, Wis 

Total 



Number 




of pack- 


Weight. 


ages. 




70,926 


7,391,004 


3,881 


758,440 


4,741 


189,282 


1,034 


129,745 


2,078 


286,395 


284 


52,413 


4,068 


231,422 


70 


7,490 


3 


640 


87,085 


9,046,831 



Bids for clothing, dry goods, hats and caps, blankets, small ware, and notions were 
opened on May 7, 1901, at the Indian warehouse, 77 Wooster street, New York, in 
the presence and with the assistance of Chairman James, Messrs. Lyon, Garrett, 
Walker, Smiley and Gates, of the United States Board of Indian Commissioners. 
Seventy-seven bids were submitted. Commissioner Gates, the secretary of the board, 
was in attendance assisting in inspecting and awarding contracts during most of the 
time until the awards were completed, and Commissioner Whittlesey was also in 
daily attendance for the same purpose for most of the period during which this work 
was in progress. Under, date of January 3, 1902, Mr. C. F. Nesier, United States 
Indian inspector, in charge of the New York warehouse, reports as follows: 

"Complying with the request contained in your letter of December 23, for infor- 
mation concerning the amount of business done at the New York Indian warehouse 

21 
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during the year ending December 31, 1901, I submit the following as being approxi- 
mately correct: 

" A. The number of bids opened in May, 77. 
"B. The number of contracts awarded, 24. 

" C. The number of packages shipped by freight, 10,454, weighing 1,255,807 pounds. 
"D. The number of packages shipped by mail, 144, weighing 502 pounds . 
" Yours, very truly, 

"C. F. Nesler, 
" United States Indian Inspector in Charge. 11 

The following inspectors of Indian supplies acted at the New York warehouse. 
With the name of each inspector is given the time during which he has served in 
that capacity. 

INSPECTORS AT NEW YORK WAREHOUSE. 

Herman Wischmann, inspecting coffee and sugar, ten days. 
Fred. W. Kohler, inspecting hats and caps, thirty-eight days. 
Jesse H. Barclay, inspecting dry goods and notions, four days. 
Charles L. Jobe, inspecting dry goods and notions, eleven days. 
S. S. Stewart, inspecting dry goods and notions, fifty-one days. 
Dewitt C. Whiteman, inspecting clothing, fifty-one days. 
Charles E. Teale, inspecting clothing, seventeen days. 
John F. Calder, inspecting clothing, seventy-six days. 

The following inspectors of Indian supplies acted at the Chicago warehouse. With 
the name of each inspector is given the time during which he has served in that 
capacity. 

INSPECTORS AT CHICAGO WAREHOUSE. 

Henry W. Dudley, of Chicago, coffee, third year of service. 
Thomas Robertson, Milwaukee, tea, third year. 

Jonathan B. Young, Chicago, flour, beans, lard, bread, and corn meal, fourth year. 
Prof. John H. Long, Chicago, baking powder, soap, etc., third year. 
Benton W. Warder, Chicago, sugar, rice, hominy, groceries, etc., fourth year. 
Wilhelm Bodeman, Chicago, medical supplies, fourth year. 
George E. Watson, Chicago, paints, oils, glass, etc., third year. 
Edward Devlin, Chicago, stoves, hardware, and glass 10 and 15, sixth year. 
Lorenzo C. Bartley, Elkhart, Ind., wagons, agricultural implements, etc., sixth 
year. 
Allan W. Reid, Chicago, boots, shoes, etc., second year. 
William J. Ford, Chicago, crockery, lamps, etc., third year. 
Fred. C. Hall, Chicago, harness, saddlery, etc., sixth year. 

During the delivery of goods at the New York warehouse in September and Octo- 
ber a serious difficulty arose as to the quality of some of the clothing offered under 
contracts made in May. It is understood by the purchasing committee that a brief 
report upon this subject is made by the Hon. Darwin R. James, chairman of the 
board, who gave personal attention to the matter at the time. 

The very limited appropriation for the expenses of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners did not permit the attendance of any members of the board at the opening of 
bids at San Francisco, Cal. 

William H. Lyon, Chairman, 
E. Whittlesey, 
Merrill E. Gates, 
Philip C. Garrett, 
Joseph T. Jacobs, 
William M. Beardshear, 

Purchasing Committee. 
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CLOTHING AND OTHER GOODS REJECTED AT NEW YORK WAREHOUSE. 

The failure of the Bay State Clothing Company, who had the contract for suits of 
clothing for the boys, to furnish garments equal in value to the samples submitted 
was an occasion of much difficuly at the New York warehouse, commencing in the 
month of September. The quality of the cloth used was, perhaps, up to the stand- 
ard, but the goods lacked finish and were not equal in weight, while the material 
used for lining was inferior, and the garments were made in a slovenly and cheap 
manner. The inspector in charge, Mr. Dewitt C. Whiteman ? passed the first delivery 
of clothing and also a very inferior article of cloth in the piece in fulfillment of the 
contract for "cadet gray" cloth. The objections of Superintendent Robbins were 
unheeded and the goods were shipped. The superintendent wrote to Commissioner 
Jones at Washington and also informed Mr. James in New York, with whom he had 
an understanding that when another delivery was made he was to be notified. At 
the next delivery Mr. James examined the clothing, also the cloth sent to fill the 
contract for "cadet gray," all of which were found to be below standard. 

Mr. James ordered that they be not accepted and that no shipment be made, and 
informed Commissioner Jones of what he nad done, who, on coming to New York 
and examining for himself, approved the course taken and notified the contractor to 
take away the goods and furnish other goods equal to sample. He also dismissed the 
inspector, Whiteman, and upon his return to Washington detailed Inspector Nesler 
to the place of Superintendent Robbins, who was given indefinite leave of absence. 
As a compromise, the clothing was accepted at a later date and at a reduced price, 
the season being so far advanced that the garments would be needed before others 
could be got ready. It is said that the contracting company admits sustaining a loss 
of $10,000 to $12,000 upon the transaction, exclusive of the sum paid as penalty for 
nonfulfillment of contracts. The incident is much to be regretted because of the 
prejudice created in the minds of competitive bidder^, there being a feeling that 
they were discriminated against in the first place, and that the delinquent contractor 
should not have been allowed to turn in the goods even at a large reduction. The 
contracts were fairly awarded and there is no occasion for fault-finding under that 
head; probably there w r ould have been less fault-finding if the goods had all been 
rejected and fresh bids asked for, or the articles been purchased in open market. 
Such incidents are regrettable, although not always avoidable. Of the inspector 
who was dismissed it maybe said that he was a weak man and unfitted for the place, 
if not dishonest, although his recommendations to Commissioner Jones were good. 

Darwin R. James, 
Chairman Board of Indian Commissioners. 

New York, January #0, 1902. 
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APPENDIX C. 

PROCEEDINGS OF THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS AT THE 
NINETEENTH LAKE MOHONK INDIAN CONFERENCE. 

[Addresses and proceedings which concern the Indians are included in this appendix.] 

First 8e$8t-on 9 Wednesday. October 16, 1901. 

The Nineteenth Lake Mohonk Conference of Friends of the Indian was called to 
order after morning prayers, which were conducted by Rev. Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler, 
at 10 a. m. Wednesday, October 16, 1901. The guests were welcomed by Mr. A. K. 
Smiley, the generous host of the occasion, in the following words: 

Ladies and Gentlemen: The time has arrived for the Nineteenth Annual Con- 
ference of the Friends of the Indian. I am not sure but we shall have to change that 
name. These friends are friends of other peoples besides the Indians. I can not 
begin to tell you how much pleasure it gives me to welcome you here. To see a 
company of men and women, with earnest hearts and clear brains, coming together 
to discuss the elevation of different races of people, and the best way of doing it, is 
to me an intense delight. I believe all good causes can be best promoted by the 
friendly, earnest, open discussion of people holding different views, comparing notes, 
and then arriving at some conclusion. We have always had open and free discussion 
here, and at the end we have come to some conclusion in which we could agree, 
owing to the fact that there were peacemakers as well as wise heads among us. 

I have great hopes for the success of this conference. There are here this morn- 
ing just an even hundred invited guests, with about fifty yet to come. There are 
two hundred and thirty-one regular guests of the house also here — an unusual num- 
ber at this time of the year. I am afraid that we may have to put our conference 
off later another year, because we do not like to turn away people who want to 
attend it. 

It has been thought best that the Indian question should not monopolize the whole 
three days of the meeting. A great many matters which needed attention eighteen 
years ago have been settled now, so that the need of an Indian conference is not so 
strong as it was; but other questions have come up which are very important, such 
as Porto Rico, the Philippines, and Hawaii, about which we ought to confer, and 
time will be given for that. 

It is important that we have a good presiding officer, and I have always assumed 
the privilege of nominating one. We have had one man who has served us admirably 
for some years, and I have no doubt that it will meet with your full approval when 
I again nominate as our presiding officer Dr. Merrill E. Gates, secretary of the Board 
of Indian Commissioners. 

The motion was seconded, and Dr. Gates was unanimously elected. 

Dr. Gates took the chair and called for further organization. 

On motion of Mr. Philip C. Garrett, the following secretaries were elected in the 
order named: Mrs. Isabel C. Barrows, Mr. Joshua W. Davis, Mrs. George H. Knight. 

On motion of Mr. Charles F. Meserve, Mr. Frank Wood, of Boston, who, as was 
said, has served the conference faithfully for eleven years in that capacity, was 
elected treasurer. 

On motion of Mr. James Talcott, the following-named persons were elected a 
business committee: Dr. Lyman Abbott, Dr. Addison P. Foster, Mr. Daniel Smiley, 
Mr. Lucien C. Warner, Mr. D. W. Mc Williams, Mr. Philip C. Garrett, Mr. Darwin K. 
James, and Gen. T. J. Morgan. 

On motion of Hon. W. W. Beardshear, Mr. William H. McElroy was elected press 
reporter. 

On motion of Dr. H. B. Frissell, the following publication committee was elected: 
Mrs. I. C. Barrows, Mr. Joshua W. Davis, and Mr. Frank Wood. 
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The following address was delivered by Dr. Gates, the presiding officer: 

The Next Steps to be Taken. 

<*LeMress of the President, Merrill E. Gate*, LL. D., of the Board of Indian Commissioners. 

Ladies and Gentlemen, Friends of the Indians, and Members of the Mohonk 
Conference: Once more, in response to the hospitable invitation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Smiley, we are met at Mohonk to take counsel together for the welfare of the Indians. 
The beauty of the autumn time renews itself no more unfailingly than does the gracious 
and hearty welcome of our host to his annual guests. The beauty of the autumn 
does not pall with added years; but all the glories of the autumn time are suggestive 
of fruit, and our conferences here, beautiful as they are in their setting of natural 
scenery, and gracious and delightful as they are in their social intercourse and their 
ennobling friendships, do not exist primarily and chiefly for these social and aesthetic 
delights. The rich colors of autumn and its falling foliage bear witness to a period 
of life which has been used in producing fruit and enriching other lives; and so 
it passes in serene beauty, its mission accomplished. And all our conferences here, 
to those of us who have known them for almost a score of years now, are valued and 
have become beautiful in memory not chiefly for the gracious charm which has 
marked our intercourse here, but by the fruitage of ennobling friendship in our 
united helpful effort to uplift and enrich the life of the less favored and belated races 
of our country. 

PROGRESS ALREADY MADE. 

Much has been accomplished in these eighteen years. In the autumn or 1884, 
when I was first present at a Mohonk Indian conference, the only original Americans 
had no rights before the law. Thev were without citizenship, and they could not 
possibly become citizens. They had no homes. No way was open to them by which 
they might enter into the life of our people. There was no door of hope for the 
Indian. A severalty bill to give them homes, which had been outlined ana urged by 
the Board of Indian Commissioners as early as 1870, did not become a law until 1886. 
There was no adequate system of Government schools; and the mission schools and 
contract schools of the different denominations reached but a small fraction of the 
Indian children of school age. 

Now about 60,000 of the Indians have become citizens under the severalty act. If 
we except the 20,000 Navaho, there is almost enough of opportunity at Indian schools 
for all the Indian children of school age. The average of attendance at Indian schools 
is approximating that of the average schools for whites in our country. The number 
of Indians who are dependent upon rations is decreasing from year to year, and should 
be still more rapidly diminished. Wars between Indians and the United States Govern- 
ment are at an end, as we believe. And we dare to hope that there will not be much 
more even of bloody rioting on the part of Indians against the authorities. The regula- 
tions of the civil service have removed from the problem many of the evils connected 
with inexperience and incapacity on the pail of teachers and employees in the service. 
There is no longer a " clean sweep" for partisan reasons after eacK general election. 
The service still suffers terribly from the appointment of incapable and worthless 
agents by local and political influence, and purely from partisan considerations. But 
we remember that m 1892 Theodore Roosevelt, then Civil Service Commissioner, 
and an interested participant in this conference at Mohonk, said that the President 
of the United States, while he could not by his own act put Indian agents under the 
civil-service law, could, if he chose, put an end to many of the evils attaching to 
the present system of appointing agents by declaring that he would not nominate as 
Indian a^ent any man wnose fitness for the sendee had not been tested and approved 
by examination or by some competent commission; and we have confidence that 
Theodore Roosevelt, as President of the United States, knowing the actual condition 
of affairs upon our Western Indian reservations by personal observation as no other 
President has ever known them, in some way which shall commend itself to his 
sound judgment and his high principles, as President will carry into effect the reforms 
which, as Commissioner, he saw were so much needed in order to secure well-qualified 
and effective men as Indian agents, and to keep in positions where their experience 
will be of service to the nation and the Indians, the agents who show themselves 
capable. 

REGULATIONS TO PROTECT THE FAMILY. 

During this last year decided progress has been made in more than one line of effort 
that looks toward the solution of the Indian problem. Those of you who were present 
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at this conference a year ago remember how strongly your chairman insisted at 
that time upon the crying need of regulations for the licensing and solemnizing of 
Indian marriages, and for the making and keeping of a permanent record, at every 
agency, of family relations, and of births and deaths, as well as of marriages. If any 
others felt, as your chairman certainly felt (at the close of the session, in which the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs had spoken to us in a way to command so fully the 
interest and the esteem of all who heard him make that address), that the chairman 
of the conference went to the extreme limit of the allowable in urging upon the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs his personal responsibility for taking immediate 
action to carry into effect such a system of family records, we may say, in the circle 
of this conference, that the friendly challenge to act at once was taken up most 
cordially by the Commissioner of Inaian Affairs; and before your chairman and the 
Commissioner reached Washington, steps had been taken to prepare the necessary 
papers and blanks. The experienced head of a division in the Indian Bureau, 
Miss Cook, was named by Commissioner Jones to give especial attention to this 
matter. Members of the conference will be gratified to know that the entire system 
of instructions, forms and regulations requiring the licensing and solemnizing of 
marriages between the Indians, forbidding polygamous marriages, providing for the 
immediate registration of all families at each Indian agency, and for a permanent 
record of all births, marriages, and deaths, has gone into effect in the Indian service 
within the last two months. To Commissioner Jones (and to Miss Cook, of the 
Indian Bureau, to whose manifold duties the preparation and supervision of forms 
were added), belongs the credit for immediate and effective action along this impor- 
tant line. The Secretary of the Interior has given his hearty approval to the plan. 
We are anticipating with pleasure the presence of Commissioner Jones to speak 
to us at a subsequent session of this conference; and from him we shall hear in detail 
of the progress of the year in Indian affairs. 

THE END OP U THE INDIAN SYSTEM" IS IN SIGHT. 

Among the many matters connected with the Indian problem which interest us, 
and to which true friends of the Indian and lovers of their country must still give 
thought and steadfast effort, one or two subjects are so centrally, so supremely important, 
that I want to impress them especially upon your thought. I want to ask you, as 
leaders of public thought and shapers of public opinion, through the press, the pulpit, 
and the ever-widening influence which belongs to the intelligent womanhood of our 
land, to do all that lies in your power to stimulate thought, and to secure legislative and 
administrative action along these central, lines. 

CONSERVATIVE INFLUENCE OF TRIBAL FUNDS. 

You know the intensely conservative force of vested funds in maintaining an estab- 
lished order of things. Many w T ho are eager and strenuous in their efforts to influ- 
ence men toward new and wiser courses of action seem to be struck with paralysis of 
awe when they contemplate millions of dollars which have been used in certain ways, 
and therefore, in the minds of many, always should be used in precisely the same way. 
When vast tracts of land and great sums of money are united in their force of inertia 
to perpetuate great abuses, all hope of change seems to die out of the hearts of many. 
The history of "mortmain," and its deadly conservative effect upon the life of cer- 
tain European nations, is a notable case in point. 

By the old system, in Indian affairs our National Government palavered and 
treated with the so-called "tribal governments" of Indians. This evil old system 
was based upon the idea of isolated reservation life for savages, while we pauperized 
them by feeding them rations in their laziness; and thus we cut off from civilization 
(not for the use of Indians, but merely as vacant " roaming ground," no longer hunt- 
ing fields) vast realms of our territories, larger than States. Twenty years ago this 
system seemed solidly intrenched behind the conservative bulwarks of landed interests 
and great tribal funds. 

The inertia and opposition to all reform which was inherent in the land system of 
the undivided reservation for the tribe we have successfully attacked by the sever- 
alty act. Nearly six thousand homestead farms and holdings have been carved out 
of a small fraction of the reservations. And the land still held by the Government 
for Indian reservations is greater in extent than the area of all the New England 
States, New York, New Jersey, and half of Pennsylvania. But by recognizing the 
individual Indian (instead of the tribe) in his right to hold and use land, we are 
steadily making of Indians self-supporting and home-loving citizens; while we are 
at the same time doing away with many of the evils of the reservation, and opening 
vast tracts of land to settlement and to the influence and example of American 
homes and civilized families. 
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TRIBAL FUNDS PREVENT PROGRESS. 

The conservative influence of the vast tribal funds held in trust by the Govern- 
ment of the United States for Indians remains intact. Only those who watch 
attempted legislation and the efforts of claim agents for Indian tribes, can properly 
estimate the dead weight of inertia which often crushes attempts at reform in methods 
of dealing with the Indians, or the constant temptation to perversion of justice, which 
the maintenance of these unused funds inevitably stimulates. The influence of these 
funds is always felt in favor of perpetuating the worst abuses of the reservation sys- 
tem, with its issue of rations to able-bodied idlers, its favored and too often exorbi- 
tant agency traders, its long-perpetuated " annuity payments" in goods and in cash, 
its indefinitely prolonged period of helpless tutelage for Indian men and women who 
are not taught the proper use of money and property, by themselves using it, but 
become sadly familiar with its abuses by having it doled out to them in ways which 
render them still more helplesB. When this conference and other friends of the 
Indian unite in asking that agencies pronounced by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs to be no longer needed, and worse than useless, be abolished, the selfish 
interests of the localities where money from the tribal funds has been spent come to 
the front. Intense pressure is brought to bear upon Senators and Members of Con- 
gress to continue the agency with all its evils. This is not the place to recount in 
detail the history, even of the last year, in respect to such recommendations. But 
here, as everywhere, the conservative force of these tribal funds in keeping " things 
as they are" and at their worst, in our Indian service, can hardly be overestimated. 
When Dickens satirized the delay — the "red tape," the deadly conservatism of "the 
circumlocution office " — in attacking the evils of chancery practice in England a gen- 
eration ago, Americans used to feel thankful that in America such things were not 
possible. But those of us who at Washington watch the skill with which a system 
of "how not to doit" can be perpetuated by department methods, under the influ- 
ence of the conservatism of great tribal funds, at times are tempted to feel that the 
worst enemy of reform for the Indians is the (sometimes unconscious) combination 
of well-meaning employees, who stand for doing things precisely as they have always 
been done, and shrewd intriguers — Indian and white — who wish tribal funds and 
Indian claims to be indefinitely perpetuated, that they may profit by the "system as 
it is." 

(Here the speaker related incidents to illustrate his position. ) 
I ask you, then, how can the Indian take his place as an American citizen among 
American citizens, if the Government is to perpetuate indefinitely a system which 
holds him in tutelage (for his alleged interest), and administers vast tribal funds for 
him "as a ward?" Let the Government, as guardian, prepare to "give a final 
accounting" of what it has done with these trust funds of its ward. As fast as they 
"come to years of discretion" let these so-called "wards" be intrusted with the 
management of their own property. And because the Indian tribe is neither a sound 
social group nor a political entity, let us cease to keep up the pretense that the Gov- 
ernment can do good to Indians by dealing with the little groups of half-breeds, 
Indians, and "squaw men" (I use the term with an apology, but purposely, to indi- 
cate the whites who for interested reasons marry Indian women), whose corrupt and 
selfish use of the funds which come into their hands has been proved in so many 
cases and has brought "tribal councils" into contempt. 

WHAT IS THE REMEDY? BREAK UP TRIBAL FUNDS. 

Let the Government recognize the individual Indian in his right to his divided 
share of the tribal fund, as the Government has already recognized the individual 
Indian in his right to his divided share of the tribal land. A law can be and should 
be devised (and such a law should be speedily enacted) by which a date should be 
fixed (for each tribe) after which no more cnildren shall be born into such tribal 
relations as will give them the right to an undivided share in tribal funds. Let no 
Indian child born after that date have any share in tribal funds, except as he may 
inherit, under the laws of the State or Territory in which he resides, the right to a 
part of his father's or his mother's individual holding of a share of those funds. 

The system of family records at agencies, for which the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners has earnestly called for the last two years, within the last three months has 
been put into operation. Wherever the Government has sought to divide tribal 
funds in the past, the first great difficulty has been to secure a trustworthy list of those who 
were entitled to a share in such division. The system of family records at each agency, 
this year inaugurated by the Department, if faithfully carried out, will at once give 
a basis for such a complete list in the case of each tribe. 
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OUTLINE OF THE NEEDED LAW. 

My idea of a general plan for breaking up tribal funds is something like this: Let 
a list of all those in a tribe who are entitled to a share in such a tribal fund at a 
given date be prepared and filed; and let a general law provide that, on that date, 
the whole fund for that tribe (possibly with such reservations for educational and 
tax-paying purposes as may be wise and consistent with the equities of the spirit and 
intent that governed the treaty) be divided into individual holdings, and let each 
member of the tribe who is entitled, on that date, to a share in the fund, be credited 
with his divided and individual share. Let no children born after that date have 
any share, save as they inherit from their parents or older relatives, under the laws 
of the State or Territory in which they reside. Let these individual holdings stand 
to the credit of individual Indians upon the books of the agency, and upon the 
books of the Department and the Treasury. This means some increase in clerical 
force at Washington, but the expense in salaries for such an increase of clerical force 
for a short time would be as nothing compared to the money that is annually wasted 
in ' * keeping the system as it is. ' ' Let authority be given by law to the Secretary of the 
Interior, upon recommendation of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs, to fix a date for 
each tribe at which these individual holdings shall be paid to the individual Indians 
in whose name they stand on the Treasury books. Sucn a date might be fixed for the 
entire tribe in numerous instances, and payments might be made to all immediately. 
The Indians of several tribes are now prepared to use well such payments. In the 
case of other tribes it might be wiser to fix a date on which all Indians who can 
meet certain prescribed tests of intelligence, and so manifest a fitness to manage 
their own affairs, should be paid each his own individual share, while the other 
members of the tribe should receive each his own share as rapidly as he might be 
able to meet similar tests. In this way we should soon see "the beginning of the 
end" of that injurious system by which the United States Government holds and 
administers great sums of money for a peculiarly pampered, exceptionally favored 
body of native Americans. Of course, some Indians would at once waste the 
money they received. But added years of observation are bringing friends of the 
Indian to the unanimous conviction that Indians can not learn to swim success- 
fully in the tides of civilization if they " never go near the water." We are all set- 
tling into the conviction that there is but one way forpeoph to learn how to use property, 
and that is by usina it. The Government may deem it best to make some provision 
by which Indian nolders of allotted lands may have at least a portion of the regular 
county, State, and Territorial taxes upon their lands paid for them during the period 
of protected title, so that there may no longer be a harsh division of interests between 
Indian settlers untaxed and the neighboring white settlers, who alone are now taxed 
for local government and local improvements which are of benefit to Indians and 
whites alike. Is there any wiser way to fit the Indian for citizenship than by 
intrusting to him (with such limitations as have been indicated above) his own 
money, to be used in his own way? When the few years needed to inaugurate such 
a system shall have passed, there will be comparatively few Indians under 40 years 
of age who have not had some instruction in our schools. The process of education 
by contact with whites, melancholy as are some of its results, goes forward, and 
must go forward, and upon the whole does good. We are entirely convinced that 
the Government should break up tribal funds into individual holdings, and should 
bring the Indians as rapidly as possible under the civilizing influence of our Ameri- 
can public schools, where Indian and white children can mingle, and of local gov- 
ernment and good fellowship in neighborly interests. This participation in our 
American life will fit Indians for citizenship more rapidly and better than any other 
instrumentality wnich could be devised. 

CHECK THE LEASING OF INDIAN LANDS; STOP RATIONS FOR THE IDLE. 

Certain groups of Indians who ten years ago were working upon their own land 
are now leasing their lands, securing enough yearly rental to supply them with the 
mere necessities of life, and not doing a stroke of work for the last few years. We 
are thus sending them back to barbarism, by allowing them to lease their lands. 
We had lifted them a little way by land and labor; we are letting them fall back 
again. From the issue of rations, from a share in u annuity payments," and from 
leasing their lands they get enough to enable them to live in idleness. The neces- 
sity of working if one would eat — the great fundamental discipline of civilized life — 
we deprive them of. While you seek to inculcate sound ideas as to the breaking up 
of tribal funds, will you not in these next months use all your influence to direct 
public thought to the danger and evils which attend that reckless leasing of Indian 
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lands, allotted and unallotted, which enables Indians to live in squalid idleness? 
And will you not protest against the continuance of rations to able-bodied men -who 
will not work? 

CONNECT THE " HOMESTEAD ' ' IDEA WITH THE ALLOTTING OF LANDS IN SEVERALTY* 

Is it not possible, as we approach the final solution of the Indian problem, ta 
devise some plan by which the title of an Indian to his allotted land shall be made 
to a certain degree dependent upon occupancy and use, so that the principle of the 
homestead act, which gives land to the actual settler who wishes to use it, may be 
worked in with the principle of the severalty act? I have not yet attempted to 
think through the details of such a plan. Its suggestion was made to me since we 
came together for this conference by one of the thoroughly educated young women 
who, from philanthropic motives and from the experience gained in unselfish Chris- 
tian service among the Indians, are thinking out results. I am sure that the idea 
deserves our careful attention. 

INFORMATION CAN BE HAD FROM THE BOARD OF INDIAN COMMISSIONERS. 

Let me say to the friends of the Indians who are attending this conference that 
requests for our annual reports or for such literature of information as we can place 
within your reach, if addressed to me as secretary of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners, 1429 New York avenue, Washington, D. C, will receive immediate atten- 
tion. And our board always welcomes suggestions and questions from those who are 
interested in that policy of educating, uplifting, and Christianizing the Indian, and 
thus fitting him for intelligent American citizenship, which the Board of Indian Com- 
missioners was thirty years ago created and commissioned to devise, shape, and for- 
ward, that "the Indian question" may cease to exist. 

CONGRESS AND THE GOVERNMENT INTEND TO DO WHAT IS RIGHT. 

In the purposes which we have at heart in this conference friends of the Indiana 
should come to understand that the Government of the United States, in the Depart- 
ment and in Congress, is with us and not against us. I want to bear witness here to 
the steadily growing confidence with which those who seek justice for the Indian 
may expect to be received by the members of the House of Representatives and of 
the Senate of the United States. It is now more than seventeen years since I 
became a member of the Board of Indian Commissioners; and, as chairman of that 
board for nine years and its secretary for the last two years, I have had occasion 
to see something of every Congress which has convened since 1884. Sixteen or eight- 
een years ago it was difficult to find members of Congress in the Senate or in the House 
who would listen to suggestions with intelligence and friendly interest when justice, 
education, and civilization for the Indian were the objects sought. Senator Dawes 
in the Senate and Mr. Darwin R. James, now chairman of this board, when a mem- 
ber of the House, were perhaps the most prominent and consistent friends of the 
Indian in the very small group who at that time could be counted upon to favor leg- 
islative efforts at justice and civilization for the Indians. There seemed to be com- 
paratively few members of Congress who did not share the feeling expressed in the 
Old and bitter jibe, "The only good Indian is a dead Indian." Now there are few 
members of either House who share in that feeling, and a still smaller number who 
venture to express the feeling if they have it. Gradually, but steadily, a great 
change has come about in Congress. When the members of our board appear before 
the House committee, whose chairman is with us in this conference to-day, we 
uniformly find him and his fellow-members of the committee quick to appreciate the 
rights and the needs of the Indian and responsive to every appeal for justice. This is 
equally true of the Senate committee. It is well for friends oi the Indian to appreciate 
this changed attitude toward the matters which interest us here. Always there will be 
the pressure of many other interests to stand in the way of giving time to needed legis- 
lation for the Indians. And always there will be some selfishly interested men in Con- 
gress and outside of Congress, who will seek in every possible way to obstruct legis- 
lation which, if secured, would put an end to the abuses by which they profit. But 
in general we have the right to feel that our Senators and Representatives in Congress 
intend to do the righteous thing. And I have no sympathy with those writers and 
teachers of morality, whether they are preachers, editors, or college professors, who 
can not speak of members of Congress or of men who are active in political life with- 
out an implied sneer. The teacher of morality is never truer to his high calling than 
when he insists upon high standards of honor and morality in the public life of our 
land and recognizes these principles in the lives of public men who practice them. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THIS CONFERENCE STEADILY GROWS. 

Tliere was a time in the early history of the Mohonk conference when a little band 
of the tried and true, who had been pioneers in special work for the Indian, met 
here, and were drawn into such close relations with one another that if death entered 
the circle during the year all the members of this conference felt the loss as a per- 
sonal bereavement. It is a source of great encouragement to those of us who have 
longest shared in this work that the number of those who through the meetings of 
this annual conference are deeply interested in the welfare of the Indians has come 
to be so large that we feel the enthusiasm of numbers as well as the enthusiasm of a 
lofty purpose. Our circle has now grown to such proportions that we do not venture 
even to name over in public the list of those who, from year to year, are called from 
our life of Christian service here into the larger life beyond, but high aims in life 
make firm friends; and the higher the aim the greater the number of aspiring souls 
who may be bound by it to one another, and to that grateful service of the God who 
loves us," which is possible only in the loving service of our fellow-men. To the fel- 
lowship of this high service, as your chairman, as president of the conference, I bid 
all a most cordial welcome. Those who are with us for the first time (at first disin- 
terested spectators, but sure to become interested friends of the cause) are no less 
welcome tnan are the trusted friends who have so often taken counsel together here 
in the years that are past. 

Gen. Thomas J. Morgan. I received yesterday a brief statement of the tribute of 
Lone Wolf to President McKinley, which to me was very touching. Lone Wolf was 
one of the chiefs of the Kiowa Indians. He has professed Christianity and united 
with a little local church. I w r ould like to read this tribute. It was taken in short- 
hand as he spoke. 

Lone Wolf's Tribute to President McKinley. 

Lone Wolf, chief of the Kiowas, lives near the new town of Hobart, which sprang 
up in a day when the Kiowa Reservation was opened to settlement in August. The 
following account of his remarks, as contained in the Kansas City Star of October 
3, is vouched for as substantially correct by one who heard him speak: 

"One of the unique incidents of the memorial services held at Hobart in honor of 
President McKinley was the address delivered by Lone Wolf. He had been invited 
to make a talk, but when he arrived at the place 01 meeting he called for an interpreter. 
None being present, Lone Wolf, who is chief of the Kiowas, rose up from his seat and 
solemnly addressed the crowd. He spoke as follows, according to a stenographer's 
report of his address: 'Mebbe so me not talk; mebbe so me not read; mebbe so me 
not make you understand when me talk. Me never go to school, but me not like I 
used to be. Mebbe so me better than me was. Me changed. Mebbe me pa was 
bad; he not know better. He not read. Mebbe so he not Christian, for he lived 
long ago and go on the warpath and kill. 

" ' Mebbe last summer me go to Washington to see McKinley. McKinley he work; 
he work; he great father; he be fine man. Me shake hands with him and me proud. 
Me like him, the great father.' 

"At this point Lone Wolf raised his hands in a gesture of sorrow, and with tears 
streaming down his cheeks said: * Mebbe so McKinley dead; him gone; him no more 
walks; him no more speaks to his red children; him dead.' With breaking voice he 
continued: ' Me not able to say what me mean. Me know. Mebbe people all over 
country, mebbe so white people and Indians feel heap bad — Kiowas, Comanches, 
Apaches sorry.' With tears flooding down his cheeks he said: 'Me sorry; me heap 
sorry. That's all.' Notwithstanding his bad English and disjointed remarks, Lone 
Wolf made a wonderful impression on his audience." 

The chairman introduced the next speaker as a man of clear vision and great 
experience, u our beloved General Whittlesey." 

Gen. E. Whittlesey. I have no hesitation in saying that the Indian service is 
improving year by year. It is now administered by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs and the Secretary of the Interior at Washington, honestly and faith fully; and 
in the field, though here and there a man creeps into office through political influ- 
ence who is unfit for the place, yet the great majority of Indian agents, inspectors, 
teachers, and matrons are honest, faithful, and efficient; so that as we look back, 
some of us who have been watching Indian matters for twenty-five or thirty years, 
and see how order and system have been made to replace chaotic confusion, we feel 
that there is ground in tne present state of affairs for optimism as we look toward 
the future. 

One auspicious fact is the retention of our present excellent Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs in office. Some years ago we tried pretty hard to secure the retention of 
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another good Commissioner of Indian Affairs, but political influence was too much 
for us. The present auspicious fact is due to the wisdom of that noble, much-loved 
President, William McKinley. However much we mourn, and shall continue to 
mourn his untimely death, yet another auspicious fact is that we have in the White 
' House at Washington, as our Chief Magistrate, a man who has a large knowledge of 
Indian affairs, larger probably than that of any President who has preceded him, 
and who is fully committed to the principles of civil-service reform. We may feel 
sure that he will make no changes in the personnel of the service without cause, and 
that he will make no new appointments without having ascertained in some way the 
fitness for office of those whom he appoints. 

I may mention another auspicious fact, and that is that A. K. Smiley still lives and 
that the Mohonk conference still thrives. It certainly is no insignificant fact that a 
hundred and fifty or two hundred men and women gather here year after year, at a 
considerable sacrifice of time, and sometimes of business interests, to discuss topics of 
interest concerning the education, the industries, the moral training of a race of our 
own people. These things afford ground for optimism as we look to the future. 
Above all, and far greater than all, is our assurance that God himself is with us; and 
with Him on- our side it matters very little who or what is against us. 

The Chairman. We are to have now the pleasure of listening to one of those fear- 
less women who, years ago, went beyond the verge of civilization to dwell among 
warlike savages, where she has intrenched herself in the affections of the Indians, 
and has done more, perhaps, than any one woman we could name to lead the Sioux 
to Christian civilization — Miss Mary C. Collins, of Standing Rock Agency, Fort 
Yates, N. Dak. 

Address of Miss Mary C. Collins. 

It is always a great pleasure to come to Mohonk and stand before these friends, 
though I hardly know what to say, there are so many things I would like to have 
you know and understand. I want to speak from the standpoint of the Indian, 
letting you into the life of the Indian — his home and thought and heart life. The 
Indian, like all other people, has his intellectual, his physical, and his spiritual 
nature, and we must reach him in all points if we would make a full man of him. 
I should say also that all we can do for him intellectually and physically, although 
very important, is not enough; we must reach him spiritually, because we can not 
separate the Indian from nis religion. It is impossible. His daily, hourly life 
in the old times was religious, and the religious spirit comes up in everything 
that he does. If an Indian smokes, he is offering incense; it is part of his 
religion. He does not smoke to gratify his appetite. Wherever tobacco does 
not grow he uses the red willow bark or Kinnikinnick. They sit in a circle, 
and after lifting up the pipe to the Great Spirit, and then to the four winds, 
and making a prayer, they pass the pipe around the circle. So in the dances. 
All the dances are religious ceremonies. If I could only have the people under- 
stand, and have our agents understand, and the Government understand, that 
dancing, to the Indians, is not play, I think I could make" a great step forward in 
teaching the Indians to lay aside old customs. To the white man dancing is play, 
and to have the old-time Indian dances and Wild West Fourth of July to amuse the 
white people is a great thing in the West; and some of our best Indians are led into 
this through the prizes offered and the glory they get out of it from those who ought 
to work to stop these things. It is not play ; it is religious worship, and an Indian can 
not go into it for exhibition without doing violence to his conscience as a religious 
man; and no man can violate his conscience and not retrograde. Not only is dancing 
a part of their religion, but even the preparation for going after the game has its 
religious ceremony. So also when they start on the warpath. Everything they do 
thev do with prayer. They are praying constantly. From childhood they are taught 
their dependence upon the Unseen, not the one Great Spirit as we understand it, but 
upon something which is unseen and unknown — the Wakonda, the Great Unknown. 
We are so apt to speak of Indian gods as if they meant the great God. He worships 
everything under the sun, and the sun itself. He offers prayers to them, but he knows 
• nothing of a God of Love. All the old gods were cruel and required sacrifices, 
and brought all kinds of trouble to the Indian. They had never a god that brought 
blessing. What was the maize dance? When the Indian went out, was it to oner 
thanksgiving for his corn? It was not that. All these prayers were raised to the 
various spirits that they should not destroy the corn crop, that they should not come 
with blighting winds and frosts to destroy and take away their life food from them. 
It was not a prayer to bring a blessing. It was a prayer to let them alone. When 
we come to tne Indian tribe — I speak of the Sioux — we find them full of religion. 
Now, can we train them to make them self-supporting men and leave out this most 
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important part of their lives? It is impossible. We must brine to them a knowledge 
of the true God, a knowledge of Christ, a knowledge of how to live the true Christian 
life. If we remember that they are essentially religious, we readily meet a response 
from them. When you meet an Indian on that ground he can understand what you 
are talking about. If you ask that his children be educated he does not feel much 
interest in that. If you ask that they be taught a trade he can not understand what 
benefit it would be; but talk to him about the Great Spirit, about the inner life, 
about prayer; tell him that you have the word of God, that God is directing his 
people, that they are God's people, and he can meet you and you will gain his con- 
fidence. The president in introducing me spoke of tne devotion of the Indians to 
me. It is because I have come to them in this spirit. There is no Indian so poor or 
so low or so ignorant that he does not know something of the religious life; and 
knowing that I am a religious teacher, he can open his heart to me, and, speaking 
his language, I can understand him and help him. 

I was much interested in stopping at Buffalo. I made my way from the grate 
directly to the Indian show in the Midway, and I reached there just in time to see a 
chief from Pine Ridge introduced to the great throng as the greatest living chief of 
the Sioux Nation. The audience was told that! this man was the greatest warrior 
among the Sioux; that he had killed many people, and was considered by the Presi- 
dent of the United States and by the generals of the Army as one of the greatest 
generals of the day; that he had been on the warpath and followed up by our Army, 
which was not able to overtake him, and had to call in assistance from another coun- 
try before he was vanquished. Then an Indian whom I do not know made a speech 
to the people at the door, and the old man, in his own tongue, said: "My friends, 
we are brought here by your white people to play before you, and in the inside of 
this tent the play will be going on; and if you pay you will see our people. You 
will see us riae on our horses. This is all I have to say." The interpreter said: 
"Now you will want to know what the old man said. He said that he wished he had 
been in this late war; that he would have annihiliated all those enemies, and he also 
said that he was a great man among his own people, and that there was only one thing 
that he was not happy about, and that was that he had only eight wives, and there 
was another old red devil on the reservation that had nine." 

[Cries of Shame I Shame!] 

The President.. It is a shame, is it not, that such things should be tolerated? 
Was the so-called interpreter a Government official? 

Miss Collins.. I do not know. I stood within 6 feet of him and heard the speech. 
The congress of Indians, as I saw it, was only a poor imitation of a Wild West show 
with another name. I tell you this that you may understand how perfectly helpless 
these people are in the hands of their interpreters, and how important it is that you 
know your interpreters when you use them in Washington. I have frequently been 
in a great meeting when I have heard things said by the Indian which were trans- 
lated by the interpreter to mean a very different thing. Our Indians are very often 
misrepresented in this way. 

It is necessary for the good of these people that the missionary should keep out of 
all political questions on the reservation as far as possible; but when the missionary- 
is a woman and speaks the language of the people, and is among three or four thou- 
sand Indians who know that they can go to her without an interpreter and tell her 
everything that is in their heart, she does sometimes get mixed up in the politics of 
the reservation, and it is necessary that she should make protests against things that 
are going on which she knows are a detriment to the Indians. I look forward to the 
time when the Indian shall own his own home and the issue of rations shall be done 
away with. But I live neighbor to these people. I am right at .their doors; I visit 
their houses every day and know them as you know your neighbors; and it is a very 
hard thing when an order comes to cut down rations, and we know that owing to 
drought almost nothing has been raised to eat. How can it be done? What are they 
to eat? I know it is said that necessarily some must starve, but must it be dear old 
Grindstone, the faithful old chief who has served his people all his life, a Christian 
man, loyal to the Government, who for many years nas cared for his old mother, 
who is 100, and he himself 79? Must they go hungry and die perhaps because 
"some must suffer?" Could you pick out those who might starve? Very many are 
hungry to-day because the rations have been cut down so small that in places they 
barely sustain life. I know that you can not make men out of people who are 
always fed; but are there not enough wise people to make the change come in such 
a way that it will not be felt so violently in its coming. Why should a Senatorial 
committee come out from Washington and make a treaty with the Indians, and in 
ten years after we be told that the treaty is old fashioned; that they did the best 
they knew, but that things are different now? 

President Gates. In your opinion how could a measure be devised which should 
discriminate between tnose who really need help and those who do not? 
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PLAN FOR SEDUCING INDIAN RATIONS. 

Miss Collins. After one year's notice I would cut off all English-speaking mixed- 
bloods and all families of white men who have married Indians. At the same time 
I would also give notice that in two years all English-speaking young men (and 
their families) who have been in school shall be cut off, and in one more year those 
coming out of school, etc. But have it understood that a man who has had his 
rations taken away should take his allotment of land for home at once, still holding 
his right in the grazing land. On Standing Rock the land should be allotted in 
homesteads, and let the grazing land be in common, as there is so little water that 
the reservation can not support many cattle unless they are herded on the streams. 
To become self-supporting tnev must raise cattle. 

The half-breeds are almost all English speaking, and have more influence with the 
agents than an Indian who can not speak for himself. Most of them have some 
property. Then, not too rapidly, I would take it from others, but never without 
previous notice. 

I would let the old people, those who will never be able to support themselves, 
and who have but little property, and who will live probably only a few years, have 
rations; and where rations are stopped and land taken I would give cows to them 
to start a herd. 

I want to leave the impression with you who believe in the Christian work that 
you must see to it thai the missionary work is carried on and supported. Whatever the 
Government does, it can not do this Christian work in the hearts of the people. If 
we would change a savage Indian into a citizen who shall be faithful to the Govern- 
ment, there must be those as guides who care for his soul life as well as his physical 
life. If we take away his old religion we must give him something in its place, for 
his religion is cruel; and he can not become a good citizen, the best kind of a citizen, 
with his old ideas of religion, "An eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth." 

a crisis. 

I would ask that the friends at Mohonk, the Indian Rights Association, and all 
who have gathered here as friends of the Indian, take more thought for our people. 
We have indeed reached a crisis; and between the Government's idea of treaty rights 
and the greed of Western cattle men, and the power of railroads, and weakness of 
Indian agents and their helplessness in the hands of State politicians, we were never 
before so much in need of strong, able friends to see that the Indian is not deprived 
of all the benefits which should come to him. Allot the lands as soon as possible; 
but in no case allow the lands to be rented to cattle men in bulk, lest we are in the 
condition of the State of Nevada, where the cattlemen have all the water and farm- 
ers have no chance to live. 

Friends, if you are not alert now to prevent wrongs, you will have to be' aroused 
sooner or later to a state of things that will make you see that the Indian problem 
has two sides. Do not let all of these great questions of the day in regard to our 
new possessions make you forget that our Indians are in this helpless condition, not 
of their own choice, but in obedience to the demands made by the Government 
through treaties. Then hold these treaties sacred until you can induce the Govern- 
ment honorably to get out of them the best way for both parties, just as if they were 
white people. I trust that Congress will allow no juggling with words, but insist that 
until lawfully abrogated the treaties must be left. 

Give the law, and liberty, and the religion of the meek and lowly Nazarene. 

Miss Annie B. Scoville was introduced as the next speaker. 

Miss Annie Beecher Scoville. If there is an idol that the American people have, 
it is the school. What gold is to the miser, the schoolhouse is to the Yankee. If 
you don't believe it, go out to Pine Ridge, where there are 7,000 Sioux on 8,000,000 
acres of land incapable of supporting these people, and find planted over that 
stretch of territory 32 schoolhouses, standing there as a testimony to our belief in 
education. There is something whimsical in planting schoolhouses where no man 
can read, far from the highways, unneighbored by farms, and planted, not at the 
request of the Sioux, but because we believed it was good for them. It is a remedy 
for barbarism, we think, and so we give the dose. Uncle Sam is like a man setting a 
charge of powder. The school is the slow match. He lights it and goes off whist- 
ling, sure that in time it will blow up the old life, and of its shattered pieces 
he will make good citizens. And there lies the danger. The danger is that he 
whistles over his task. It is easy to blow up the old life. It is easy to teach a child the 
three R's, and to put on him a civilized dress — though he may hide his clothes on the 
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way home from school. It is easy to blow up the old life. But how if you have destroyed 
his old belief in the old father, such a father as Grindstone, who stands for the best, 
whether Indian or white? How is it if you take the child from the mother who 
can advise, and the daughter who can care for it, and if you say to the child, " See, 
education is all that you need?" And the child goes across from the schoolhouse 
to the Omaha dance house, which waits to teach its lessons. You say we must not 
take all amusement from these people, yet the Omaha lodge is an amusement 
that will not bear explanation; but for those who know what it was for the Hebrew 
to worship Baal it will be easy to understand how that Omaha appeals to the flesh 
and this world, and robs those children of righteousness and the training that has 
been given them. Do not misunderstand me; this dance is not the worship of the 
old Indian. We have broken the life which demanded the exertion, the self-sacrifice, 
the long prayer and vigil which made the man. We have left nothing but a game 
which appeals to all that is low in life, and then we say that that is their social life. 
The children go to our schools, but all summer long, on every other Friday and Sat- 
urday, they go down to that Omaha. And when the mother says that is not a good 
thing to do, they reply, * ' You don' t know as much as I do ; I can, read. ' ' So, unchap- 
eroned and unguarded, they go into that life, and the Indian camp is really less 
moral because of the work we have done in it. That sounds terrible for our schools, 
and yet I believe in the schools and in all that they can do; but we must not leave 
everything to them, and forget that though religion without education may breed 
superstition, yet it is not so dangerous as education without religion, which makes 
of the barbarian an atheist. These boys and girls who are allowed to go on with 
these dances do not believe in them. If they nad any religious significance to them 
it would be different; but we have wiped away by our work all that stood for 
strength, and now we are in danger of leaving these young people without a God; 
without an ideal to lift them up. However broadly you educate, unless you have 
given ideals to the people, unless you have put soul into the body, you might better 
leave it untrained. You do not want an educated savage. And the man who has 
no God is a man who is a danger to us, whether a modern socialist or a wild Indian. 

Miss Estelle Reel, superintendent of Indian schools, was next introduced. 

Miss Estelle Reel. The work for the past year has been generally encouraging. 
I spend much of my time in the field — about nine months each year — and have just 
returned from Oregon and Washington. I find it much easier to go out and correct 
evils than to write about them. In Washington the Indians are nearly all citizens, 
and the time has arrived when they should be released from tutelage. I found 
Indian citizens riding into town in vehicles better than my old buckboard and 
wearing better clothes than I. I call to mind one Indian whose income from lease 
money is $800 annually, his land renting for $10 per acre. These Indians speak 
good "English, and I think need no further assistance from the Government in edu- 
cational matters. 

My heart goes out to the Indians of Arizona. They are not like the Indians of 
Oregon, many of whom are rich, nor those of Washington. They are greatly in 
need of assistance, and we are asking Congress to appropriate money for irrigating 
the arid lands of this region. If this request is granted, they will soon become not 
only self-supporting, but well to do. 

Affairs in the Indian Territory are somewhat discouraging, owing to the fact that 
the Indians are so ready to lease their lands. An Indian woman who owned land 
near a school wished to obtain a position in the Government service, but I endeav- 
ored to make her see that it would be much more profitable for her to raise chickens 
and sell eggs, butter, and milk. A white woman in the same neighborhood sold $60 
worth per month, and I convinced her that it was better to remain at home and 
rear her children than to go into the Indian service at $50 per month. 

The missionaries are doing a noble work in uplifting and Christianizing the Indians, 
and the Indian Bureau greatly appreciates their efforts; but we can not get many 
people to dedicate their lives to it, as Miss Collins has. I want also to thank Mrs. 
Doubleday and the Woman's Association for their ever-ready sympathy and the 
great assistance they have been to me in my work. 

Gen. James Grant Wilson. Two men in this broad land of ours have won the 
noble title of the apostle to the Indians. It was first worn by Rev. John Elliott in 
the seventeenth century. The other was well known to this conference and well 
loved, Henry B. Whipple. This morning I received from Mrs. Whipple a letter, in 
which she gave me some touching details of her noble husband's last hours and of his 
funeral, which more than 200 Chippewa Indians came to attend four days after his 
death, some coming more than a hundred miles to look once more on the beautiful 
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face of their ever-faithful friend, to whom they gave the appropriate title of "Straight 
Tongue.' ' That was the name by which Henry B. Whipple was known throughout 
all the Indian tribes of his diocese in Minnesota. Mrs. Whipple says the most 
heartrending and pathetic letters continue to come to her from Indians all over the 
country. May I read this one from the Chippewa Indians? 

A Tribute from Indians to Bishop Whipple. 

A tribute to Bishop Whipple by the Rev. J. J. Enmegahbowh (full-blooded Chip- 
pewa), ordained to the priesthood by Bishop Whipple in the early part of his 
episcopate: 

"I write the language of my sorrowful heart. I can not say much at this time — 
my heart is too heavy. When I heard that our bishop had died, I said, 'No, this 
can not be;' I did not think our bishop could die. But in another hour a second 
messenger entered my house to assure me that the loved bishop had died truly. I 
and my wife wept aloud in our lonely room, and then for hours spoke not to 
one another. 

' * The Indians began to come from all directions, and to ask with startled faces what 
it meant. I said, ' my friends, the best friend our people ever had in this world — 
the great warrior, the great bishop, the great loving man — has fallen.' The grief was 
terrible to see. They could not Delieve it Some went away with bitter weeping; 
others stole to their homes stunned to silence. 

"I went to Faribault for the last time with my sorrowing people. I said to them: 
'This time we go to Faribault with feelings unlike any tnat we have ever had. 
Before we have gone with bounding step and happy hearts. We have known that 
we were to look on the face of our loving bishop, the friend of our lives. It was our 
joy to see the face of the man who loved and sympathized with my people. Before, 
we have been going to get inspiration, courage, counsel. We have gone away full of 
hope and courage, blessing our bishop and with our hearts ready to go on as he had 
bidden us.' 

" Our bishop was all love. He preached always, from the beginning, love, love. 
'My children, love the Great Spirit. Love one another. Love all other tribes.' 
His one great aim has been to unite us by close connection in Christian fellowship. 

"He is no more here to give us these lessons. His loving face is hidden from us. 
His voice is silenced. Silenced, do I say? Yes, and no. His voice shall sound and 
be forever ringing in our ears. Yes; and it shall be ringing as long as his red chil- 
dren live, throughout the Indian country. 

" More than forty years ago, when I went with him through the forests, he carried 
his blanket, his robe case and other things, and many times the Indian said: ' We 
must not let him do this. He will kill himself. He "can not work in this way and 
live.' But he would smile — oh, how we loved that smile, and every step he took — 
and say: 'Oh, this is nothing; this does not tire me;' and his voice filled us with 
hope and courage. 

" Our beloved bishop has stood for over forty years and defended the defenseless. 
He has spoken and written for the rights of his red children, and that when no man 
gave much thought to the forlorn outcast of the world. He alone, the first bishop 
who entered into the Chippewa heathen land. To-day, throughout the Chippewa 
country, tears are blinding the eyes; hearts are heavy loaded with sorrow, and are 
looking upward, crying, 'My Father, my Father/ like Elisha of old when his friend 
was taken away from him. In a loud voice he cried, 'My Father, my Father.' The 
double portion of Elijah's spirit was given him. May the double portion of our 
departed bishop's love be given us. His has been a long battle for us. His Indian 
work has been blessed in the conversion of many. He has built churches and has 
ordained many Indian deacons who are doing their work faithfully. How truly can 
he say in the language of St. Paul, 'I have fought a good fight; I have kept the 
faith/ 

"But we, what are we to do? What courage can we take away? We are lost 
children. Our hearts are lead. I bid you farewell." 

Mr. A. K. Smiley. It is not our custom to hold memorials of the dead in this con- 
ference, but I think that Bishop Whipple should be an exception. He was one of 
the rarest men this country ever produced, most picturesque in appearance, as well 
as straightforward, and noble in character. 

m 

On motion it was voted that the business committee should arrange for a suitable 
memorial minute in honor of Bishop Whipple. 
Adjourned at 12.30. 
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Second session, Wednesday night, October 16, 1901. 

After the singing of some Scotch songs bv Mrs. Hector Hall, the conference was 
called to order at 8 o'clock by the Chair. Mrs. F. N. Doubleday was introduced. 

Indian Industries. 

Mrs. F. N. Doubleday, New York. Let us begin where I left off last year, when I 
had been speaking to this conference about basket making and other Indian indus- 
tries. Before I had reached the door Commissioner Jones came forward and wanted to 
know what could be done to preserve them; how there could be cooperation through 
Washington. Miss Reel has been trying to get basketry introduced into Govern- 
ment schools, and in two of the larger ones it is now practiced. The following story 
throws some light on the slow progress made elsewhere: A graduate of Columbia 
had been highly recommended by his professors for industrial training, and Miss 
Reel would gladly engage him, but when he found the salary for teaching Indians is 
only $600 a year, as there are more positions for from $900 to $2,000 in Eastern cities 
than Columbia can supply, the Indians are not likely to secure the best industrial 
teachers. There has oeen a beautiful spirit of cooperation in this work. A letter 
went from the Indian Office to the field matrons, urging them, as they went about 
among the tepees and wickiups, to do what they could to stimulate tne old indus- 
tries, and to prevent the women from using Germantown wool and aniline dyes, and 
to keep their work up to the old artistic standards. One matron writes that in six 
months the women on her reservation will have given up aniline altogether. It is 
already unpopular among the Indians, but unfortunately not among tourists. Most 
encouraging reports come in from various directions. People are becoming interested 
along different lines in the Indians' work — artistic, scientific, philanthropic, commer- 
cial, patriotic. A letter came to me from the president of a chapter of the Daughters of 
the Revolution, in which she said : ' * We women have been glorifying our ancestresses, 
which is well, but it occurs to me that possibly we might serve our day and generation 
in as patriotic a way as they served tneirs if we could help the Indian industries." 
There are many ways in which help might be given. The Sunshine Society, with its 
hundred thousand members, has signified its interest promptly and practically. It has 
been sending help of a material kind through field matrons. Church fairs and women 1 s 
clubs have ordered Indian goods. Various shops in the large cities are opening Indian 
departments. There are Indian stores in different parts of the country. An already 
large demand for Indian wares is increasing, and this increased interest is evident by 
the unusual number of articles relating to them which have appeared in periodicals ana 
newspapers within this last year. Collections of baskets have been made by museums 
before, but apparently the collecting of Indian curios and handiwork by individuals 
is as much of a fad now as collecting old furniture or blue china. The ethnological 
interest in Indian arts and crafts has always been great among learned men, for the 
symbols that are embodied in the Indian handicrafts have a positive scientific value. 
The Indian had no literature, no architecture, no painting. They practiced none of 
the fine arts as we understand them, but all the aspirations of the tribe, all the 
spiritual and artistic inspirations of the people, went into the handicrafts of the women. 
They were the conservers and interpreters of the thought of their tribe, and that is 
being more generally recognized. The museums are now taking from their dry-as- 
dust corners the beautiful old baskets, rugs, weapons, canoes, and other things and 
giving popular lectures on them. In New York the American Museum of Natural 
History has given a series of lectures on Indian basketry alone, which attracted 
crowds of people. It was surprising how many turned out to hear about Indian 
baskets and the curious, interesting symbols on them. 

Miss Collins spoke in an admirable way on the abolition of rations. It seems to 
me it would be an excellent thing to take some of the money now apportioned for 
rations to teach the people how to do without them, to give them industries by which 
they could feed themselves. Where seventeen women can earn $1,100 by bead work, 
as has been done this last year in one place, it seems as if from the basket making, 
which has a much wider range of usefulness, a great deal more money could be 
earned in a congenial industry. 

There is opportunity for Indian industry in many other ways. For instance, the 
sugar-beet men in Colorado are very anxious to get Indian laborers, because inten- 
sive farming of small plots by means of irrigation the Indians learned from the Span- 
iards and can do well. An agent has been employed to go to Arizona to bring young 
Indians from the arid desert into the sugar-beet land of plenty. The general 
testimony is that they are the most satisfactory labor yet introduced. 
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The Indian Industries League has helped the industrial work of Mohonk Lodge, 
which had its origin here, and so has the Women's National Indian Association. 
Some of you will remember how Mrs. Roe made an appeal to this conference two 
years ago for the work in Oklahoma, which she and her husband straightway under- 
took. They opened the lodge, and took two returned students to live with them. 
They have been carrying on a magnificent work. Not only are they doing mission- 
ary work of a high order, but they are looking after both souls and bodies of the 
people. The beadwork industry of the Arapaho and Cheyenne women has been 
carefully fostered. Mohonk Lodge has sent some beautiful work here. Mr. and 
Mrs. Roe have adapted the Indian work to white people's needs, but retained the 
old symbolism and artistic value. Funds are needed to carry on their work, which 
is important, not only in Oklahoma, but as a source of information and inspiration to 
friends of the Indians in many distant places. The sum of $650 would pay a 
teacher's salary and living expenses. The Koes are so much rushed with developing 
the industrial side of their work that they must have another helper. I hope the 
incredibly small sum of money needed to advance their work will not be lacking 
this year. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler, of New York, who had charge of the women's exhibit at 
the World's Fair at Chicago, in 1893, was introduced as perhaps the foremost author- 
ity in this country as to wnat is worth perpetuating in Indian art. 

DISTINCTIVE ELEMENTS IN INDIAN ART INDUSTRIES. 

Mrs. Candace Wheeler, New York City. There is a very general idea that Indian 
industries have small trade value and, perhaps, less artistic value. It happens that 
my attention has been drawn to both sides of this question. The trade value is not 
only considerable now, but in proportion as we recognize the art of these industries, 
we shall find that it will increase until it will be a very important factor in the sup- 
port and education of the Indian. The art which they have applied to their indus- 
tries is, in many cases, absolutely unique. In two or three directions I think you 
will all recognize it. Perhaps the Navaho blanket is as good an illustration as I can 
give, and that, you know, from a technical point of view, is the best weaving that has 
ever been done in the world. It is the only weaving we know which will withstand 
the elements entirely. It will repel water, it will keep people warm in the coldest 
weather, and it will hold its color under all circumstances. The best of those blank- 
ets will bring from $125 to $150 in open market; and we can hardly find another 
variety of weaving, except Gobelin tapestry, which has as much trade value. The 
art value in them is less than we find in articles which are not so materially useful. 

I think the next instance would be in the Indian canoe. I do not know how 
familiar you may be with the Indian canoe from an art point of view. Last year I 
was on Puget Sound, and saw some of the old canoes which had been in use fifty or 
sixty years, carved out of redwood, 100 feet long, the borders stained in indelible 
colore in beautiful old Greek designs. No one knows how the Indian came to employ 
Greek designs, but there they are, the whole as symmetrical as an Etruscan vase, and 
almost deserving to be put under glass as specimens of absolute symmetry of form. 
These are scarcely made now even for the Indian's own use, and I wondered why 
all the manufacture of canoes — and it is a great fad among sporting men — why that 
should all go to the white man instead of the original maker of canoes? Why can 
not the Indian find employment in this direction and be encouraged? Why can not 
capital be used to set them up in making canoes, which should be as mucri of a fad 
as the best racing horses or the automobile? 

There is another thing I am familiar with in a small way. The Indians use a 
material in embroidery which might find its place in modern art, and that is 
embroidery upon leather and birch bark with porcupine quills. Now the porcupine 
quill is rather an unusual material. It is exceedingly decorative used as the Indians 
use it. It makes an embroidery that is absolutely indestructible. It would be beau- 
tiful used for altar cloths, for belts, for pockets, for almost any embroidery that is 
used for wear. It is not only in these directions that Indian art should be encour- 
aged, but there are others. The Indian manipulation of leather, the dressing of 
leather, is as fine in its way as the celebrated Cordovan leather. These things belong 
to this people. They are absolutely theirs. It encourages in them the aesthetic, 
almost, I might say, the religious part of their nature, for I fully believe in the gos- 
pel of work with art. Art work, seems to me to lift any people, to preserve them 
from barbarism, and I have felt for a long time, and am glad to have this oppor- 
tunity of saying, that if more attention were paid to what the Indian has done, and 
what he can do, the Indian would be very much better off to-day, and we, as a peo- 
ple, would be much richer, both in art and revenue. 
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Third session, Thursday morning, October 17. 

The president, Dr. Merrill E. Gates, introduced Mr. Philip C. Garrett, of Pennsyl- 
vania, chairman of the special commission named by Hon. Theodore Roosevelt, 
when governor of New York, to investigate the condition of the New York Indians. 

The Relation op the New York Indians to the United States. 

By Philip C. Garrett. 

The beautiful State of New York, among other picturesque objects, is decorated by 
a lot of old time Indian reservations, scattered across and through the length and 
breadth of the State from Long Island, in the southeast to the St. Lawrence River, 
where the St. Regis Indians are, through the lake vallevs in the center to almost 
within sight of Niagara, and to Lake Erie and along the beautiful valley of the Alle- 
gheny, in the southwest. Those who have attended these sessions will remember 
that years ago the condition of these reservations was a source of interest and discus- 
sion. Bishop Huntington first brought it to the attention of the conference. He had 
found at his door south of Syracuse, the Onondaga Reservation, one of the most back- 
ward of them all, still maintaining barbarous rites of worship. He was much scan- 
dalized by the condition of things there and the injury it caused to the surrounding 
country. Judge Draper, then superintendent of schools of the State of New York, 
made a powerful address here against them. From that time to this, the topic has 
claimed more or less attention, and the reservation system has received the condem- 
nation of intelligent people throughout the State and country. The Indians insist on 
retaining pagan worship, about half of them being pagans with their old rites. Some 
of these are regarded as objectionable by those who know most about them. These 
reservations are like scars on the beautiful territory of this State. They are imperia 
in imperio; they are foreign countries in the midst of the State of New York. They 
ought to be removed. 

Last year, while Mr. Roosevelt was still governor of New York, a citizen wrote to 
him, calling attention to these reservations and asking him to consider what should 
be done with them. His nomination as Vice-President followed in June, and I sus- 
pect that he forgot all about it during his six-hundred-speech stumping tour. * I hap- 
pened to be attending the first meeting of the State Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection at Albany last November, and I spoke to Mr. Roosevelt about the matter. 
He invited me to. an interview in the executive chamber and showed that he was 
deeply interested in the subject, although he confessed that he had naturally lost 
sight of it for a time. That led to the appointment of a commission to investigate 
the whole subject. He selected a commission of five, four of whom were citizens of 
New York, and I felt honored and complimented, being outside of the State, to be 
appointed as the fifth. The other members were Bishop Walker, Mr. Darwin R. 
James, president of the board of Indian commissioners; Mr. Daniel Smiley, and Hon. 
Oscar Straus, at that time minister to Turkey. We had a very short time to get the 
report in to the governor, and it was rather brief and, perhaps, superficial. We were 
unable to obtain information about the legislation of the State of New York and other 
matters desirable, and which would require more time than the committee had at its 
disposal before the term of the governor should expire. However, they did make 
their report, which will be found bound with the report of the board of Indian com- 
missioners for last year. They reviewed the state of things and made some recom- 
mendations, stating that they had found on the reservation somewhat barbarous 
conditions not at all in keeping with the civilization of so great and old a State. 
Their main recommendation was that everything relating to the legislation for the 
New York Indians should be relegated to the United States. That was a principal 
point of discussion, whether the United States or the State of New York should deal 
with them. It was our conclusion that the United States should take charge of the 
matter and that proper legislation should be sought at the next session of Congress, 
extending the provisions of the Dawes bill to the Indians of New York, who were 
specifically left out of its application. 

The commission also discussed the subject of the leasing of Indian lands, to deal 
with which may require a Congressional commission. I think the report was made 
December 20. The consequence was that Mr. Roosevelt, whose gubernatorial term 
was to end December 31, himself being about to assume the duties of the Vice-Presi- 
dent of the United States, having other matters to attend to, really did not have an 
opportunity, as governor of New York, to give the subject much attention. It was 
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our hope that, being in Washington, he would be able to further this legislation, and 
I trust that may prove to be the case yet. In his still higher exaltation to the Presi- 
dency of the United States he will be able to further such legislation, and his study 
of this subject, albeit somewhat limited hitherto, will lead him to see that the same 
line of treatment is now needed for the Indians of the whole country— that is, the 
destruction of all reservations and the conversion of the Indians into citizens, and 
their absorption as members of the entire body politic of the United States. That is 
what we now want. In my estimation the Indians are all nearly ready for citizen- 
ship. I believe the great majority might safely be made citizens. Of course there 
are backward tribes, but I believe that even in those cases there would be less suffer- 
ing from their conversion into citizens and the destruction of the present old and 
complex system than from the great expense to the people of the United States by 
the retention of that system. It would cause less injury to the country than we 
suffer all the time from a lot of rowdy, lazy, loafing white people in the western 
country. If it were not for the patronage system, I think the Indians would have 
made much further preparation for citizenship. Patronage is the curse of the United 
States. You can not get a reservation abolished because some member of Congress 
wishes to hold on to it for those to whom he owes his position in Congress. This is 
the principal source of the retardation of the Indians in their progress toward citizen- 
ship. The church may well add to her prayers, "From the evils of patronage, good 
Lord, deliver us; from the despotism of agencies, deliver us, good Lord." 

The agent is an absolute autocrat on his reservation. The progress of the Indian 
toward civilization is blocked by the agencv. Why can we not get rid of them? 
Toward that we should bend our energies, ^his question of the New York Indians 
is only a trifling illustration of the need of that. The reservation system is a hin- 
drance to the advance of civilization. It is preposterous in a State like this. The 
Indians have made scarcely any progress in a hundred years, and yet some of them 
are as well prepared for citizenship as many of the farmers around them. 

With Dr. Gates I enjoyed a visit to the reservations this last summer, and we 
were much interested to observe that among the best of the Indians there was mani- 
fest preparation for citizenship, almost equal to that of the white people about them. 
We visited a number of houses of farmers where the evidences of intelligence, of edu- 
cation, and taste for art were manifest. Some of them had pianos in their parlors, 
and their conversation indicated that they had been to schools and colleges, and it 
really seemed absurd to think of them on any theory as savages, and as though 
these reservations must be kept up. 

I am inclined to believe that we have reached a time when we ought to look for- 
ward to the entire abolition of the Indian system at an early day. We want an 
emancipation proclamation which at a stroke can set free the Indian peoples and let 
them be self-dependent and subject to all the penalties, privileges, and immunities of 
the laws of the United States. I think we should do all we can to bring that about. 

CONTINUING THE "INDIAN SYSTEM" INDEFINITELY WILL DO MORE HARM THAN WOULD 

FOLLOW ITS IMMEDIATE ABOLITION. 

The President. Each added week of attention to this subject convinces me that if 
the entire Indian Bureau could be speedily done away with we should risk vastly 
less than I used to think we should. I believe that we should risk less than we risk 
by perpetuating the present system if within the next five years the whole Indian 
system could be swept away. I doubt if there is a tribe now in any State or Terri- 
tory in the Union which within the next five years could not be put under the oper- 
ation of the laws of the State or Territory and the local administration of the counties 
where they now live, and have land, allotted them, with better results upon the 
whole than will follow if they are left as they now are. We must certainly face the 
problem. 

May I add a word about New York? I visited not only the Cattaraugus and Alle- 
gheny reservations, but also the Tonawandas and the Onondagas last summer. 
While on this trip I was interested in looking up a little mission church where a 
missionary whom I knew in my boyhood had earlier preached to the Indians, sixty 
years ago and more. Fully three generations ago there was a little Presbyterian 
church for Indians in that neighborhood. But you can still find pagan customs 
there. You will find there many Indians as well qualified to manage their own 
property as are the members of this conference. Still, they are herded together 
there as Indians, and paganism is perpetuated in the heart of the Empire State. Let 
in the law! Establish homesteads and homes! Allot land, and make self-respecting 
citizens of these people, too long " coddled" by a special system! 

Beside the gospel, we need law. We need to make these men worth something 
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to the State, and to themselves as individual citizens. They need to manage their 
own property, and to learn to take their places as American citizens. Let the end 
come soon. 

Address of Mb. A. K. Smiley. 

I think Mr. Garrett has struck the right chord — the great danger from a continuance 
of the reservations. The men in office in Washington, in the Indian Bureau, and in 
the Indian agencies want this system to be perpetual, and the politicians want it so 
that they can distribute positions for political work, for there are many offices to fill. 
We are going to have a tremendous struggle to get rid of the Indian reservation and 
of the Indian Bureau. We recommended last year that ten or more agencies should 
be given up, but we got rid of only three. I had a letter from Mr. Murray, who 
says the question has come up in Oklahoma. If an Indian has taken up land in 
severalty he has become a United States citizen, and can vote or do anything that 
any other citizen can do; yet in Oklahoma the agent takes those Indians and man- 
ages them as in the old times. He takes charge of their property, leases their land, 
prevents them from going off the reservation; they are not allowed to vote, and they 
are treated exactly as in old times, so that the Indians are worse off than before. 
That ought not to be. These Indians lease their land and go off and live in a tent, 
putting their children into boarding schools, and live themselves like savages. Such 
Indians should be thrown into deep water and left to swim. I wish the moneys 
that the Indians got from the sales of land could be lost this year, every penny, and 
let them work or starve, those who have able bodies. This pampering of Indians is 
an error. I am more and more convinced of it. You can never civilize the Indians 
until they work for their own living. Colonel Pratt is right. The more I see the 
more I believe this. The tendency of benevolent people is to give them land. How 
many of our poor white people have land and homes? Why should they be treated 
in a different way? A man who can earn $1.25 a day and will not do anything but 
smoke and drink and gamble and lean against the fence in summer, then when win- 
ter comes let him starve; he deserves it. You will never make the Indian worth 
anything so long as you pamper and feed him. I don't believe in their renting their 
land. It ought to be stopped. Then there is the question of land for which there 
is no title. Out of 800 allotments to the Pawnees, over 300 are now vacant. The 
United States must find some way of disposing of that land. I repeat that I believe 
in throwing the Indian into deep water and letting him swim. 

The Chairman. When you see this state of mind produced on this man of peace, 
you can imagine how deep the evils must be. 

Mr. Smiley. If we had such women as Miss Collins, with her kind heart and good 
sense, all over the land, we should have little difficulty. The trouble is, we have to 
deal with politicians. 

He was followed by Rev. H. B. Frissell, D. D., principal of Hampton Institute, Va. 

Rev. H. B. Fbissell, D. D. I think the wisdom of Mr. Smiley in opening this 
conference to the consideration of the needs of other peoples besides the Indian is 
evidenced by this morning's session. Certainly what has occurred in Hawaii ought 
to help us in our dealing with the negro and Indian races of our own land. My 
illustrious predecessor, General Armstrong, gained this thought through long years 
of experience, and the wisdom of his method of education was due very largely to 
the fact that he knew this Hawaiian child race, and understood the needs of similar 
races. I am glad of the last word that was spoken, that we can not do these things 
all at once. We speak of the Hawaiians as a nation born in a day. They were, in 
a sense. They were easily converted to Christianity, but we must realize that the 
civilization of a race is a long, long process. One of the most difficult things which 
we have to deal with in trying to civilize a race is the condition of our own people. 
We need to be a great deal more civilized than we are. A little Indian girl was once 
asked by a Hampton visitor, "Are you civilized?" "No," said she, "are you?" 
And it is very questionable which had the most civilization. With all these unde- 
veloped races we feel that we have not got to fight against their barbarism so much 
as against the barbarism of the Anglo-Saxon. 

A great deal has been said here in regard to the matter of religion. I feel that not 
too much has been said. I believe that the awful crime that has lately been com- 
mitted in this country has emphasized the fact as never before that our religion has 
got to go into every part of our life. We have fought in this country for the sepa- 
ration of church and state, and, I believe, rightly. We must understand, however, 
that there is to be no separation between religion and state; that religion has got to 
go into every part of the state, into all our life. I believe that to-day our Govern- 
ment Indian schools ought to have more of the religious life. I am sure this is the 
feeling of our superintendent, Miss Reel. I believe, from my observations at the 
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conference in Detroit, that that is the feeling of almost all the superintendents. 
Religion ought to go into our common schools, too. When Mr. Sherman's Indian 
committee came to Hampton, one of the committee said to me when he left, "I like 
Hampton because there is so much religion here." We are most of us Protestants, 
but I do think that we teach the religion of Christ just so far as possible. We at 
Hampton, with our undenominational church, are trying to show what can be done 
along the line of Christian undenominational teaching. 

Gen. John Eaton. What will you do in the Government schools with that con- 
stitutional clause that forbids Congress to appropriate money for the establishment 
of any religion? 

Dr. Frissell. We are not establishing a religion. Religion comes in as part of 
our life there; we are not establishing it; we are trying to live it out. 

General Eaton. It was on that ground that they tried to exclude Hampton from 
receiving Government aid, on account of that clause in the Constitution. 

Dr. Frissell. Senator Pettigrew did try to fig;ht it, but we have conquered. We 
have said that it was right that an undenominational school should have help from 
the Government, and I believe the principle is right. Senator Pettigrew has brought 
up year after year what we have done at Hampton in our Sunday-school work, and 
in our missionary work, and we have been glad to say, " Yes, we have done it all, 
and more than you have said, but we are undenominational, and it is right that we 
should have the help of the United States in our Christian work for the Indians." 

I am sure that we were all grateful for the word said to us last night by our illus- 
trious friend, General Morgan. I think that the system of Indian schools that he 
established is of great advantage to us. These schools have much to do with every- 
day life. General Morgan said that all this educational work ought to be adapted to 
the people for whom it is carried on. He did not mean to say that the Massachu- 
setts high school ought to go to Porto Rico, or the Philippines, or even to the Indi- 
ans. We have got to study these various races, and meet their individual needs. 
We have got to teach them how to live, how to get out of the old ways into the new. 

I am very glad of the words spoken by the ladies in regard to native industries. 
Each of these races has something to bring to us — something in art, something in 
religion, something in life, and something in native industry. One other thought. 
If we are going to encourage these native arts we must have more freedom. The 
man in the store at the agency has control of everything. We want to open up 
these industries on all the reservations. A little while ago even the Government 
found that it could not get hold of certain baskets because they were all in the hands 
of a single man. We want freedom to buy and to sell. We must have more free- 
dom for the Indian that he may be more of a man. 

Letter from Senator Dawes. 

The following letter from Hon. Henry L. Dawes, who was unable to attend the 
conference, was read by Dr. Foster: 

Pittspield, Mass., October 15, 1901. 

My Dear Mr. Smiley: I had anticipated much pleasure in meeting at another of 
your delightful conferences coworkers in the cause, and in renewing most valuable 
friendships there formed, but an unexpected delay in business connected with the 
Indian Territory compels me to remain at home. I can not, however, keep out 
of mind the range of discussion and the importance of questions likely to come 
before that body for discussion. Since I can not listen, I venture to put on paper 
briefly some few words expressive of my views of what has been and what is yet to 
be done before the work shall be complete. 

In the first place, permit me to congratulate the conference upon the most gratify- 
ing evidence, coming from all quarters, of healthy progress and important results 
attendant upon efforts that have been put forth in recent years for the care of the 
Indian race in our midst. Results are the best test of wisdom in all effort. A retro- 
spect of less than twenty-five years covers the entire period since the work in which 
you are engaged, of making a self-supporting citizenship of the Indian race in this 
country, was begun. And nistory nowhere records more gratifying results. It was 
in 1877 that the nation took from its own money in the Treasury the first dollar and 
applied it in aid of this work for Indian education. It was but $20,000, but it was a 
beginning; and every year results have stimulated an increase of the amount, till 
last year there was appropriated for the support of Indian schools $3,184,250. That 
first appropriation of $20,000, with the help of benevolent contributions and the 
interest on a few Indian funds that could not be otherwise used, maintained 48 small 
boarding schools* 102 day schools, with 3,398 scholars all told. There were a year 
ago 148 well-equipped boarding schools and 295 day schools engaged in the education 
of 25,202 Indian children, with an average attendance of 20,522. This does not 
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include those outside institutions of Carlisle, Hampton, Haskell, Genoa, and others 
like them, which send forth yearly large numbers of young men and women fully 
equipped to take their places and discharge the duties incumbent on the average 
citizen. This, in a total Indian population of less than 250,000 all told, approxi- 
mates very nearly to the school facilities in the newly-organized Western States. 

Statistics also make it plain that 76 per cent of the pupils who yearly leave these 
schools to take upon themselves the duties of practical life do, in the language of 
the present broad-minded and devoted Commissioner of Indian Affairs, "Go forth 
equipped for the part of good average men and women, capable of dealing with the 
ordinary problems, and of taking their place in the great body politic of the 
country.' ' 

The next step was the severalty act. Up to 1887, less than fifteen years ago, there 
was not an Indian on a reservation who owned the hut he lived in or a foot of the 
land over which he had raised a tepee for a night's shelter. That act, made pos- 
sible by aid of these conferences, has called into being a home and a farm of 160 
acres for each of 55,457 allotted Indians, aggregating 6,708,628 acres of farms. Each 
farm is set apart to its Indian owner, with a title warranted to him by the United 
States, and which he can not part with, if he would, for twenty-five years. These 
thus become so many home centers, where all the forces of future character and 
influence must take root and bring forth the first fruits of civilized life. Before the 

Eassage of that act not an Indian on a reservation had any defined legal status among 
is fellow-men. He was in law an incompetent ward of the nation, incapable oi 
making a binding contract, to whom the very courts, open to you and me, were 
closed; and he could neither maintain nor defend any right secured by the Constitu- 
tion to us. He had no voice in the making of the laws he was bound to obey, or in 
the choice of those who were to enforce upon him their penalties. There is no 
human being so helpless and at the mercy of irresponsible selfishness as such a ward 
under a guardian no one can call to account for his stewardship. Instead, under 
this law each one of those 55,000 allottees stands up among his fellow-citizens clothed 
with all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizenship of which you and I boast 
and are proud. Each one of them walks to the polls side by side with the proudest 
of us, and to him are open, equally with haughtiest millionaire, every court of justice 
in the land. Every door of opportunity in all the pursuits of active life is as wide 
open to him as to every other citizen of the United States. 

Thus much of the past, if there were nothing more to record, is sufficient for 
encouragement and continuance with renewed zeal in the still unfinished work. 
But that indirect influence upon the Indian still on the reservation, undisturbed as 
we all were before the work you are engaged in was begun, has been no less marked 
and is no less hopeful. I can not now do more than allude to the changes which 
have come over Indian life on the reservations themselves, traceable directly to the 
policy your conferences have done so much to promote. We no longer hear oi bloody 
Indian wars, of the slaughter of warring clans, or the scalping or women and chil- 
dren fleeing from burning wigwams. The pioneer can now go forth to trade with 
the red man as safely as he does with his white neighbor, and return at night to his 
defenseless home with less apprehension of peril to those within than when scouts 
and sentinels mounted guard over it. The Indian no longer doubts and mistrusts. 
It is dawning upon him that he is made for something, and he is beginning to care 
for the morrow. He is daily growing more and more sure that the nand held out 
to him is for his guidance and help, and not for betrayal and spoliation. 

There can be no more striking proof of this great change than the touching tribute 
to a life consecrated to the elevation of their race by forty Sioux Indians and sixty 
Chippewas journeying on foot a hundred miles, that they might walk beside the 
bier and sing hymns of praise in their own language over the grave of the late Bishop 
Whipple, whom they had trusted, and who had trusted them. It was a tribute to a 
noble life work worth more than all the pomp and display of a royal funeral. 

But you will not assemble to contemplate the rich legacy of the past alone. The 
work is not yet finished, and new demands upon zeal and energy confront you to 
which what has been already gained will incite to still more untiring effort. Mis- 
takes of the past are to be corrected, and new needs developed by its experiences 
are to be provided for. As tribal organizations are dissolving into individuality, 
tribal funds now amounting to many millions in the Treasury must be used. Great 
care should be taken that these funds be devoted to those needs of that higher civil- 
ization for which tribal organizations are being exchanged, and which call for new 
expenditures hitherto unknown. These should, as far as possible, be in lieu of local 
taxes for these necessities, from which all allottees are exempt for the first twenty- 
five years. Any distribution of such funds per capita would be worse than waste. 
Allottees should not be permitted to barter away all the educational and preparatory 
teaching for self-supporting citizenship, derived from occupancy alone, for a mere 
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mess of pottage in the form of a lease to a white man. The process of leasing now 
so alarmingly prevalent is sure, if persisted in, to work the ruin of the lessor, turn- 
ing him back in the end to that barbarism from which his only sure rescue is the 
preparatory school of personal occupancy. 

Another question involved hi the allotment system not contemplated in the 
beginning has grown in importance till its solution has become imperative; and that 
is the disposition of the lands fit only for grazing, now occupied in large quantities 
by the Indians, not as yet allotted. These lands are unfitted for small Holdings for 
ordinary farming purposes, but are a great source of profit to large herders of cattle, 
who have heretofore rented them in large areas from the Indians for small rentals, 
usually effected through agents, who make more than the Indians by the transac- 
tion. Much of this has, unfortunately, been already allotted, to the great injury of 
the allottee, unable as he is to utilize it except by subrental, leaving him without 
other means of support — a citizen of the United States whose contracts are as binding 
as those of any other citizen, but who knows no more how to make a contract than 
a puling infant. Independent individual ownership and occupancy of such lands, 
so as to be a school of preparation for an independent life, makes some change in the 
allotment system necessary to save the land and the allottee alike from ruin. I am 
sure that it will not escape your attention. 

A situation for immediate and honorable employment for those who go out yearly 
from those institutions which are doing so much to fit the Indians under their care 
for their part in the multiplied activities of actual life is another great need of that 
work. It will do much to protect them from the taunts and jeers of those they have 
left behind, from discouragement sure to come of waiting for employment, and 
temptation to return to the companionship they have left. Every day that witnesses 
increasing numbers of the unemployed, calls louder on the friends of the Indian to 
take care of their apprentices in the ways of civilization. 

I would gladly dwell at more length upon the work of the Commission to the Five 
Civilized Tribes in the Indian Territory, in which I am more especially engaged of 
late. It will suffice to say that work is progressing satisfactorily along the lines I 
had the opportunity to present at your last meeting, though very slowly, in conse- 
quence of new and complicated questions arising there, as among the otner tribes. 
The most difficult of all these proves to be the discovery of natural oil and gas in 
different parts of the Territory. The conditions of land there make altogether differ- 
ent methods of allotment necessary from those on the reservations. There unoc- 
cupied and unimproved lands of comparatively equal value, by a list of Indian 
names furnished at the agency, were to be allotted, a given number of acres to 
each one. The Indian Territory, however, has been occupied for seventy-five 
years by a people considerably advanced in civilization when they came there. 
They have taken in since 300,000 white residents. Almost all business enter- 

E rises common to civilization have been carried on there. Towns and railroads 
ave been built, and coal and other minerals discovered, disadjusting and destroy- 
ing relative values till there are scarcely 2 acres of equal value side by side. To 
allot equally among the Indian owners to whom it belonged — to one as much as to 
any other, the same number of acres to each — had to be displaced by equality of 
value. The commission has been compelled, therefore, to acquaint itself with the 
value of every <icre, so that the allotment to each when it is done, whether it be 10 
acres or 50, would be worth as much as that of any other. That work, covering 
an area as large as the whole State of Indiana, was drawing to a close when, during 
the past year, oil and natural gas were discovered in different parts, overthrowing all 
relative values and appraisements yet made. Ten acres in one place are deemed 
worth a thousand in another. The law does not provide for the allotment of an oil 
well. Other parts of the work are approximating a close, and the people are fast 
adjusting themselves to the new order of things awaiting them. 

There is, however, here, as well as on the reservations, much to be done in clearing 
away entanglements and pitfalls from the way leading to the goal of self supporting 
citizenship, now opening so auspiciously to the race. 

But that work will not be complete till self-respecting manhood shall stand guard 
over and modest womanhood adorn every Indian nome in the land. 

Truly, yours, H. L. Dawes. 

Mr. A. K. Smiley. I should like to have the secretary to send a letter to Senator 
Dawes, expressing our hearty approval of this fine paper. 

Mr. Garrett. I move that the paper be referred to the business committee, that 
it may be used in connection with the platform. 

It was voted that the thanks and appreciation of the conference should be sent to 
Senator Dawes for his paper, and that the paper should be referred to the business 
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committee. It was also moved that a letter of sympathy with Senator Dawes in the 
loss of his wife, and deploring his absence, should he sent to him by the secretary. 

Hon. William Dudley Foulke was then introduced as the next speaker. 

Indian Agents and the Spoils System. 
By Hon. WUliam Dudley Foulke. 

I can not conceive of any time more favorable for effective work than the present. 
There is now at the head of the Indian Bureau a man whom you know well, and in 
whom you have confidence. There is at the head of the Interior Department a man 
whom 1 know to be conscientiously desirous of doing his duty, whether to his own 
advantage or disadvantage, in regard to the red man as well as the white; and there 
is at the head of our Government — the Chief Executive of the United States — a man 
who has appeared at previous conferences, and shown his interest in the Indians; a 
man whose name stands as the synonym for civic righteousness. So this is the time 
for work. 

The spoils system has been the lion in the way. I had occasion not long ago to 
look over the list of changes of Indian agents made during the past three or four 
administrations, and I found that in Mr. Cleveland's first administration, among 
60 agents, all were changed but 2; in Mr. Harrison's administration there were 76 
changes, and only 8 were suffered to remain; during Mr. Cleveland's second term 
there were 81 changes, and only 4 were suffered to remain; in Mr. McKinley's first 
administration, among 88 agencies, there were 79 changes, only 9 being suffered to 
remain and only 1 reappointed. That would indicate that Indian agents were a 

Eretty bad set of men to require so many changes, and many of them have been 
ad men, but once in a while a good man was turned out to make way for a bad man. 

The reason is, that under the spoils system of distributing offices the fitness of the 
man for the place is hardly considered. The thing that is considered is the number of 
votes his influence can secure for the Senator or Member of Congress who secures his 
appointment. That is a very bad system. Mr. Garrett spoke of the desirability of 
dome away with Indian agents, but you can not do away with them now. No law 
for that purpose would pass, for the reason that members of Congress desire to keep 
the patronage, and would vote against a law for abolishing agencies. 

These numerous changes of agents have an evil effect upon the Indians. If the 
Indians are to respect the Government, they should have men representing the Gov- 
ernment permanently, who are worthy of their respect. Moreover, any schemes for 
the amelioration of the condition of the Indian are certain to come to naught if the 
agent who plans them is dismissed before they can be carried out. You can not do 
any good thing while the spoils system remains. There are bad agents now who 
perhaps will be removed, but other bad agents may take their places. It is the system 
that is wrong. 

How, then, shall we get a better system? I would not apply to Congress, because 
I do not think we would get the result we desire. Congress is the bulwark of the 
spoils system. But the President of the United States does not desire patronage. 
I think I can say that the Secretary of the Interior does not care for patronage. 
Such men are above it. It is through their instrumentality that the reform must 
take place. How can it be done? The Constitution provides that Indian agents are 
to be nominated by the President of the United States and confirmed by the Senate. 
You can not escape that. But the President has the right, in conjunction with the 
Civil Service Commission, to provide rules for his own guidance, and to say that he 
will nominate no man unless that man has proved his qualifications for the office by 
prescribed tests. If the President will adopt rules of this description it will practi- 
cally eliminate patronage appointments. If the office were a consulship he could 
provide that a candidate should be appointed only after a competitive examination, 
showing that he understood the duties of the place better that any of his competitors; 
but the office of Indian agent is one where the qualifications are different. An agent 
should have tact and business capacity, qualities which can not so well be shown by 
competitive examinations. They can be shown, however, by long experience in the 
service; and it seems to me that if the rules adopted should pro viae that Indian 
agents could only be appointed by promotion from superintendents of schools, and 
from the higher grades of the classified service, or detailed from the Army, it would 
exclude all others, and patronage would be extinct. Senators could no longer 
recommend their henchmen, because they are not in those places. We might not 
always get the best men, but we would get men of experience whose positions were a 
guaranty of good character. But even if we did not get any better men than at 
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S resent, still, if we could destroy patronage, and thus eliminate the motive which 
ongressmen have for opposing good legislation, wjs would do a great deal. I have 
reason to think this may De accomplished. I had a conversation last week with the 
President regarding the importance of applying civil service reform principles to the 
appointment of Indian agents. I am not authorized to speak for him, but I am sure 
his mind is not inhospitable to a plan something like that suggested. 

I remember that once out in Indiana a man and his wife were crossing a rapid 
stream. They had a strong horse and a little horse. They were in danger of float- 
ing down the river, and the man was whipping the small horse, but his wife cried, 
" John, whip the strong horse." He did so, and they got safely over the stream. 
The thing for the friends of the Indian to do is to whip the strong horse — to establish 
the merit system and destroy the spoils system. If you can do that, a good deal of 
the work for the Indian will have been done. 

Miss Collins was invited to speak. 

Miss Mary Collins. The question of leasing lands has come to us at Standing Rock 
Agency. We had a council of our Indians to consider the question. A great cattle 
company wanted to hire the land, and the Indians, without a single exception, voted 
against it, and their speeches were very interesting and strong. They said: "If we 
begin renting our lands, and depending on the income which we shall receive in 
this way, then we begin to pauperize our young men. We old ones have had to 
live off the Government, but we do not want our young men to do that." The 
vote was unanimous. The Indians were sent back to their homes; but we received 
word that there was to be another council, because the thing had to be put through, 
as the Indian Commissioner wanted it done. At the next council Dr. Ward and 
Dr. Warner of New York were present, and they heard the whole thing. Again 
the Indians all were opposed to leasing the lands. Before I came away I heard a 
man say that the thing would be put through. I said it could not if the Indians 
voted against it, as the Indians had treaty rights. I was answered it was a very easy 
thing; that the Indian agent could not lease the land, but he could permit men to 
come in with their cattle. The land asked by the agent was the northwest corner, 
but the land referred to in the telegram, I understand, was all land north of Grand 
River. As that valley is where all our Indians in the western part of the reservation 
live, it would practically ruin all their farms, and drive their cattle from water* 
There is little water on tne reservation. 

Miss Reel. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is opposed to having the Indians 
lease lands. In the Indian Territory land is leased for 30 cents an acre, where it 
used to be leased for 3 cents. Cattlemen can not pay 30 cents an acre and make 
money. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs is anxious to have the Indians live on 
their own lands. 

Mr. C. F. Meserve. A word in regard to this matter. I refer, not to what is termed 
cattle land, but such as our English friend would call an "agricultural " farm. I do 
not believe we shall ever get this problem settled until the Indian is got upon his 
land, until he will stay upon it and work upon it; but there are individual holdings 
of from 500 to 1,000 acres, and I would have a large portion of these holdings rented, 
and not allow the rent to be paid in money, but in labor, and the Indian should be 
taught by the white man how to plow, to cultivate, and to do all kinds of farm work. 

The Chair. A note comes to me asking me to inquire why the Indian agent 
thought the Commissioner wished to have the land leased to the cattlemen. Miss 
Collins will perhaps tell us about it. 

Miss Collins. A telegram was received from Washington telling them to put the 
thing through, signed by the Assistant Commissioner. I can not quote the exact 
words of the telegram, but that was the substance. The Indians are just beginning 
to become accustomed to the idea of allotments, and the speakers at the council all 
spoke of the necessity of the young Indians learning to keep herds. They said: 
"Our land is large and grass is plentiful, but there is but little water. We desire to 
have our herds increased, giving cows to our young men out of the money due us." 

Dr. Lyman Abbott. I wish some one would suggest a method by which Indian 
lands and tribal funds can be allotted so as to benefit, not harm, the Indian. There 
is a difference among the Indians as among white people. Some could carry on a 
cattle ranch better than I could. I wish some one would tell us what the Indian is 
to do who has land which he does not wish to cultivate. He does not wish to be 
anchored to the soil; he wishes to be an engineer, a teacher, a lawyer, a doctor. 
What is he to do with his land then? How can he get the benefit of his land if he 
has no right to lease it? At the same time, how is the Indian who leases his land to 
be guided so that he shall not spend the money he gets from it in drink? 
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General Morgan was asked to reply to Dr. Abbott. 

General Morgan. I am not prepared to answer these questions. This matter was 
carefully considered in the Indian Office, and we found that there are many aged 
people who can not cultivate the land; a number who are physically unable to do it; 
there are a number of minors, infants, children up to 18 years of age, who could not; 
there is a large body of women who can not possibly take a farm and cultivate it. 
There are quite a number who wish to teach or preach or follow some other profes- 
sion or some other business who have no taste for agriculture. It is impossible that 
they should take this raw land and make farms of it unless they abandon all other 
pursuits. Then there are many to whom land has been assigned who have no money, 
no farming utensils, no experience. What shall they do? What shall be done for 
those people who own these large bodies of land which they themselves by no possi- 
bility can use? This is the practical question, and it must be recognized in any 
scheme adopted by the Government. It makes it unwise and irrational to condemn 
the whole leasing system as in itself vicious. 

Major Bright. To what extent is the matter of leasing subject to the approval of 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs or the Secretary of the Interior? 

The Chair. Absolutely and altogether. No lease on a reservation before allotment 
can be made without the authority and approval of the Secretary of the Interior 
exercised through the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Major Bright. Would it not be easy to devise a system by which the proper 
information could be given to him? 

The Chair. Much could be done to check the evils, and our Board has year by 
year recommended that this loose way of leasing should be stopped. 

Miss Scoville. Dr. Abbott asks a question that I have been studying for some 
time, and while I know there are many details to be considered, it seems to me that 
the answer must be found in some system for homesteading Indian lands. In such, 
a plan, every allotment for tribal land would have to be proved up by the Indian by 
three to five years' use of his land before he received his final deed for it. This 
would not throw open the reservations as rapidly, but it would teach the Indian 
the value of his land and check his roving habits, which are the root of the 
harmful form of leasing. The trouble with the Omaha and Winnebago Indians was 
that their land was handed over to them whether they wanted it or not. To a wild 
Indian it is less than nothing to have 160 acres, since it deprives him of the right to 
use manv thousands, and he must learn to value land by working for it. Many an 
educated Indian, as Dr. Abbott says, may do something better than "agricultural 
farming. ' ' For such could there not be a time limit set wnen he must decide whether 
he will take it himself or not, say at the age of 30? If he will not take the land then 
or finds some other work, there should be a certain payment to him from the funds 
of the tribe, or by the leasing of the land, to help him in his chosen business. Whe 
it comes to leasing, there should be a preference given to leasing to Indians. At 
Pine Ridge this summer, with 8,000,000 acres of land, white men said there was 
not enough to support 7,000 Indians. Yet in the White Clay district there were 
Indians, with good herds of cattle, who already had in use much more land than 
any allotment could give them, and the missionaries say that if you deprive those 
Indians of the land you will deprive them of any future in the cattle business. I 
think they are better on a cattle ranch than Dr. Abbott would be. There are men 
who can not read and write who would gladly hire a good many acres and use it for 
cattle; and the tendency is to bring the Indians into that cattle life as the first step 
toward business relations. 

Rev. Frank Wright, a Choctaw Indian, was introduced as the next speaker. 

Rev. Frank Wright. With the Choctaws the land question is, When shall we get 
hold of our land? All we want is the land. We were the first of the five tribes to 
agree to take it in severalty, and we are the last to get our allotments. I do not 
know why. So far as making farmers of the Indians, in dealing with a man you have 
got to take him as you find him. You can not make blacksmiths of all the Indians, 
and you can not make farmers of them all. Some will turn to the ministry, some to 
medicine, and some to law. You can make no hard and fast rule about it. But the 
first principle to teach him is that he must labor to take care of himself. The Indian 
must become self-dependent. We have been giving them rations till they are pau- 
perized. It is a scandal and a shame, and I shall be glad when rations are absolutely 
cut off and the Indians must work or starve. I have worked among the Apaches, 
who were held as prisoners, and have established missions among them, and I want 
to tell you what I have found there. These prisoners were compelled to work, and 
it had a wonderful influence on them. It gave them an incentive; it took away 
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their aimless life; it took them away from gambling; it showed them how to do 
things. I am in favor of compelling Indians to work. These Apaches worked eight 
hours a day; they lived in houses; they had plenty to eat every day, and I rejoiced 
with them. They raise corn and cattle, and are compelled to save their money. 
They have over 2,000 head of cattle, and they are taught to breed and take care of 
them like any other person. The result is that they are getting along, and when 
they are free they will know how to take care of themselves. 

If you could go down to the Cheyenne camp and build a guardhouse and compel 
the men to work and teach them how, it would be a good thing. But they must be 
taught and helped or they become discouraged. They are not in touch with the 
whites. The missionaries build their houses near the railroads. I believe if farmers 
would go among them and live near them the Indians would learn to work, but as it 
is there is no one to show r them how. They must be taught to work and then thrown 
on their own resources. That alone will give them independence of character. 

Mr. Meserve. Mr. Wright has been a missionary for some time, and has estab- 
lished missions among the Indians. He had a station where the Mohonk Lodge is. 
I have traveled for days with him, and I wish there were hundreds of such mission- 
ary workers. 

Adjourned at 1 p. m. 

Fourth session, Thursday night, October 17. 

After some singing by Rev. Frank Wright, the Conference was called to order by 
the Chair at 8 p. m. 
Miss Frances Sparhawk was invited to speak on Indian industries. 

The Indian Industries League. 
By Frances Sparhawk. 

The object of the league is to open individual opportunities of work to individual 
Indians, and to build up self-supporting industries in Indian communities. 

In many communities the native Indian industries are especially adapted to this 
purpose. The league, in fostering these and other industries, holds it of the first 
importance to replace the desultory work of the Indians by the regularity of the 
white man's occupation, that habits of industry may be attained. And it will labor 
to that end. 

The league has been in communication with the honorable Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs, with Government matrons, and with missionaries upon the reservations, 
and others, to learn the opportunities for systematic industrial work among the 
Indians. 

In 1889, by a loan of money to the famous workers among the Cheyennes and 
Arapahoes at Colony, Okla. — the Rev. and Mrs. Walter C. Roe — the league stimulated 
that industry just at the time that it most needed help. Since then the league has 
secured for this beadwork, from a large Boston firm, orders to the amount of almost 
$1,000, with prospect of continuance of orders. Also, by teaching the Indians how 
to adapt the moccasin to the white man's instep it has developed the moccasin 
among the whites from an article for curio lovers to a practical foot gear, and so a 
constant industry. 

The league has built an industrial room among the Navahoes, and for a time paid 
a matron in charge there, furnishing the room with a range for the instruction of the 
Indians in cookery; also with sewing machines. This room was intended for rug- 
weaving and further development in industries. 

The league gave a young Indian member who had learned something of carpentry 
at Hampton a course of study by correspondence, and, at his requst, books on arch- 
itecture, enabling him to become an efficient industrial teacher in a large Govern- 
ment Indian school. It has loaned money to Indians for industrial purposes; has 
spent money for tools for Indians; has several times sent contributions of money to 
Miss Carter for her lace industry; and done other work on these lines. 

It has bought Indian goods — at the Indians' prices — from the Pimas, the mission 
Indians, from the Navahoes, and beautiful baskets from the Indians of Washington 
State. Through friends of the cause it has been enabled to offer several prizes for 
excellence in basketry. It has sent materials for work to Mrs. Annie M. Sayre 
among the Pueblos, who are very poor; and it hopes by this means to be able to 
make a market for their needlework. It has also arranged for other needlework, 
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and it has been prospecting among the Hopis, Paiutes, Pawnees, Kickapoos, Poncas, 
Walapais, Piegans, and Northern Cheyennes. 

Since a reservation, in its evil sense, is a condition rather than a place, the system- 
atic labor of the Indians will, of itself, abolish the reservations; for what a man has 
outgrown that is he freed from. 

Mr. John Lolorias, an Indian student from Hampton, was invited to speak. 

Mr. Lolorias. My being called on to speak before these great men and public 
speakers reminds me of a story. An old Indian was once invited to a prayer meet- 
ing, and the white men made him understand that they wanted him to pray. So 
the old Indian got up and said, "O, Lord, January, February; January, February," 
and he kept on repeating those two names of the months till finally someone 
motioned to him to sit down. Then a white man said, " We have seen how hon- 
estly and earnestly our Indian friend has tried to take part in this meeting, and even 
if those two words which he spoke do not make us understand what is in his mind, 
we do understand that he no longer means to shoot anyone with his bows and arrows 
or to scalp anyone; that he is our friend." So while I shall try to tell you in a few 
and simple words a little about my own people, I hope, in spite of the imperfection 
of my speech, you will catch some idea of what I shall try to tell you. 

My people, the Papagos, live in Arizona. Nothing was known about them till a 
few years ago, when thev got into trouble with the Mexicans. They lived on their 
own land. I call it my home because I was raised there; but any white man has as 
much right to call that place his home as I have, because that land is open to him, 
and he can go there and build his house. The Indians used to have cattle, and when 
they wanted money for food or clothing they sold some cattle. Some who did not 
have any cattle would work in the mines. Ever since I can remember, the Indians 
have been writing to the Indian Commissioner to ask that they might have land that 
they could call their own, for their own homes; but he never has done anything yet. 
Not a loaf of bread, not a shovel, a hoe or a plow, or anything else, has been given 
to these Papagos. What they have, they have earned it. All the help they have 
received from Government is the Indian school. As I think of my scnool days I 
can almost remember the exact words in which my teacher taught me to read, and 
my first teacher was a Hampton student. As we looked at the little book we saw 
the picture of a cat, and then a picture of the cat running, and then where it had 
caught a mouse. My teacher said to me in the Indian language, "The first row of 
black marks tells the color of the cat, the second what he can do, and the third 
what he has done." Then she began to read: " This is a black cat. The black cat 
can run. The black cat has caught a mouse." When I went home the first thing I 
did was to show the book and the pictures to my father, and I said, "The first row 
of black marks tell the color of the cat, the second what he can do, and the third 
what he has done." And I read to him: "This is a black cat. The black cat can 
run. The black cat has caught a mouse." My father said: "That is very interest- 
ing, my boy. Return again to the school and stay till you have learned to explain 
to me the man in the newspaper, tell me his color, what he can do, and what he has 
done." I did not know then that to be able to explain the man in the newspaper 
was a step toward civilization, and that nearly everything in the newspaper was a 
description of the color of the man, of what he can do, and what he has done. 

In 1894 I said to my father, "I can not learn much more in this school among my 
own people," and he told me to go wherever I could learn most. 

The same year others were asking to leave their homes and come East to "strug- 
gle for better things." For this reason a meeting was called; the Indians came, 
smoked, and talked about the white man. Up rose an old man and said: " It seems 
to me that our general opinion of the white people is that every one of them is great 
in some way. There is a man who performs many wonderful things; we see them 
with our eyes, and when we can not understand them we say, * Here is a great man, 
let us follow/ We allow ourselves and our children to try the white man's tricks, 
and when one is successful we gather around him and amuse ourselves by seeing the 
tricks once performed by the white man and now by one of our own people. 

' ' There is another man who writes, reads books, and makes pictures; we say, ' Here 
is a great man, let us follow.' We send our children away from home to learn these 
things. How many of them have returned and amused us, made our lives and our 
homes happier with the knowledge of those things for which we send them abroad? 

"There is another man who comes and says, 'This is right and that is wrong; you 
work to-day, rest to-morrow, and listen to the story of the Maker of all things, and 
of his Son who came here, worked, and died for you.' We say, * Here is a great man, 
let us follow.' We go into Mexico to learn the Mexican songs and prayers, and when 
we return home we sing and pray. Now, are we a better people than we were years 
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ago when we sang our own songs, when we spoke to the Great Spirit in our own lan- 
guage? We asked then for rain, good health, and long life; now, what more do we 
want? What is that thought so great and so sacred that can not be expressed in our 
own language, that we should seek to use the white man's words? 

41 We nave seen men who seemed to be our friends, and we have told them our 
stories and our best thoughts. They said we will do this and that for you, but some 
unexpected time they are gone; we know then that we were deceivea. Never did 
we say, ' Here is a great liar, let us follow, ' but still we longed for a chance to come 
when we might return the same deceitfulness to that man, and make him feel as we 
felt when he deceived us." 

So the older Indians talked of what their children learned from the white man 
when they were sent away to school. It seems to me that the Indian teacher or 
missionary must know the thoughts which lie deep in the hearts and minds of the 
old Indians in order to be successful. We need not follow the white man just 
because he is white, and can be seen in the night as well as in the day. It is right 
that the Indian should amuse himself by the white man's tricks. He who writes 
books and makes pictures is a great man, and the Indian must follow. But it is the 
part of the teacher to encourage the students to return to their homes and explain 
to their people those thoughts in Christianity which are so high, so great, and so 
sacred, which the old Indian does not yet know. 

Rev. Egerton R. Young was asked to speak five minutes. 

Rev. E. R. Young, Toronto, Canada. We had a glorious camp meeting this sum- 
mer among the Indians. I invited you to come, and I invite you again. There 
were about thirty white people there with us. When we heard of the news about 
your beloved President I was with the Indians, and more than a thousand of them 
fell on their knees while we prayed for his restoration. 

We were all filled with sorrow over the terrible news. We people of Canada have 
felt his death as a personal loss. Our cities were draped in black, our flags were at 
half-mast, and at the time of the funeral services were held in all of our chief 
churches. We rejoice and thank God for this mighty Republic, whose heart during 
these later years has learned to beat more and more in sympathy with the mother- 
land. Both lands are doing the great work of giving the gospel and liberty and 
freedom to the different races whicn come under them in this great world of ours. 

I should like to have referred to the English method of dealing with the Indians, 
and tell you how it is that we have never had a war with any Indian tribe or spent 
a dollar in feeding Indians, and politics is forever banished from the selection of 
Indian agents, but there is no time. Let me give you one incident in connection 
with our camp meeting this summer in closing. Two or three drunken Indians came 
to the camp ground one day, and some of the white people said, "Send them to jail;" 
but there were some Christian Indians gathered there, and they said, "There is a little 
house out beyond the village, and there are some good beds and plenty of food, and 
we will send some of our people with these drunken young fellows to keep them quiet 
and sober; and when they are sober we will bring them to the prayer meeting and 
try to get the spirit of Christ in them instead of the spirit of fire water." That is 
the sort of thing that Christian Indians will do. 

Mrs. A. S. Quinton was invited to speak for the women of the country and their 
work for Indians. 

Mrs. A. S. Quinton, president of the Women's National Indian Association. I 
can not speak for the women of the whole country, of course, but I have a message 
to this conference from the women of the Women's National Indian Association, 
and I believe I speak for the women of the missionary societies of the churches. 
We all believe in what has been said in regard to land. We long for the destruction 
of the reservation system. We should be grateful to see the unnecessary reservation 
abolished at once, and it would be according to the thought of all the workers if 
Indian agents could be instructed to keep in view as the end of the Indian Service 
the winding up of all that is peculiarly Indian and the placing Indians fully as citi- 
zens. Most of the Indians, we believe, are ready for the change. Those not ready 
the women would desire to have protected carefully and prepared for citizenship as 
rapidly as possible. 

In regard to the New York Indians, we women believe that they are ready for 
citizenship and that their reservations ought to be divided in severalty. Among the 
Senecas not a few have libraries, musical instruments, and are already truly civilized. 

In the realm of law we should be very glad if genuine citizenship could be given 
to all, thus letting the Indians realize that they are free citizens in fact. Citizenship 
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should and could be made real by giving them all the privileges and protections 
that belong to citizenship. The women believe in the last appeal — the appeal to the 
President; and we have felt for years that there was sufficient discretionary power 
in the hands of the President to reform many, if not most, of the evils of the admin- 
istration of Indian affairs, and we should be glad to make that last appeal. 

In the matter of funds there is great interest. We most heartily indorse what the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs has said in his report. We should be delighted to see 
all the f unds due the Indian tribes paid over to their individual members. Of course 
some money would be wasted and lost, but it seems clear that the great proportion 
of the funds would be more wisely used than now. When one sees tnat the Indians 
have earned a million and a half a year by civilized industries, one can not be afraid 
that they would be left helpless. The Osages have been hindered in their industrial 
and moral development by their riches. The payment of their funds could be in 
such wise as to promote and hasten their civilization. 

In regard to missions, what more can be said than has been said? If anything is 
to be achieved for any people, the wise thing is to do that which will best help them. 
The whole power of the man is secured if he recognizes his relation to God, heartily 
accepts that relationship, and makes right doing the rule of his life. Christian mis- 
sions certainly do thus persuade men. Missionaries do much secular work also. We 
rejoice that in Manila tney are doing work in an undenominational way. That seems 
like a clarion note of the millennium. The women wish that all Christian work for 
pagans could be done in that way; that we might teach Christianity pure and simple, 
and not churchianity. I can assure you that the women of the churches are inter- 
ested in the evangelization of all these peoples named in this conference, and that 
they believe in combined effort, the combined efforts of all Christian workers, and 
especially in this Indian Service. The service which is now most needed is the con- 
secrated service of those who can work along undenominational lines. And what 
privilege is there so great as to be permitted to share the divine work of the world's 
evangelization by the methods laid down in the New Testament? 

Hon. William A. Jones, Commissioner of Indian Affairs, was invited to speak. Mr. 
Jones asked that first General Whittlesey might be allowed to read a paper with 
certain facts relating to the present condition of the Indians. 

General Whittlesey. I take pleasure in reading this paper, which has been com- 
piled by that capable little woman known to many of you as "Miss Minnie Cook." 

PROGRESS OF THE YEAR IN INDIAN AFFAIRS. 

MEMORANDA. 

Finance. — The appropriations for the Indian service for the current fiscal year 
aggregate $9,736,186.09, an increase of nearlv $700,000 over last year. The increase 
is caused by payments for Indian land and the capitalization of annuity funds. 

Education. — The need of a compulsory school law applicable to Indians is reit- 
erated. Not that force would be frequently resorted to, or that it would be 
harshly used, but to give a more authoritative backing to the moral suasion now 
used., The superintendent of Haskell Institute, Lawrence, Kans., reports that 176 
out of 180 agents, school superintendents, and school supervisors favor such a law. 
Idaho has already passed an act " compelling the attendance of children at schools 
where tuition, lodging, food, and clothing are furnished at the expense of the United 
States or the State of Idaho.' ' Punishment for noncompliance is to be by fines 
varying from $5 to $30. This law, passed last March, has not yet been tested. 

In the Government schools (25 nonreservation, 88 reservation boarding, and 138 
day) 23,332 pupils have been enrolled, an increase of 1,208 over last year. In the 
mission schools, including Hampton (the only existing contract school), the enroll- 
ment has been 3,933. Twenty-one public schools have had 257 pupils, a very small 
increase over last year. Thus the whole number of Indian pupils in schools last 
year was 27,522, and an average attendance of over 83 per cent was secured. Not- 
withstanding the discontinuance of Indian school contracts, the total number of 
pupils cared for last year was 1,071 — greater than any previous year. The school 
employees numbered 2,208, nearly one-third of them being Indians. 

Neighborhood institutes at Keams Canyon, Ariz. ; Pine Ridge, S. D., and Puyallup, 
Wash., and a general institute of Indian teachers at Detroit in connection with the 
National Education Association, and afterwards at Buffalo, have been ably conducted. 
They are very helpful in improving methods, getting teachers out of ruts, and develop- 
ing esprit de corps. The Massachusetts Indian Association is rejoicing over the fact 
that the boarding school for the Walapai at Truxton Canyon has been opened. A new 
school at Hay ward, Wis., is almost ready; also one long promised the Southern Utes. 
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A new shool at Riverside, Cal., is under contract. Many other schools have been 
enlarged, and quite a number have had extensive improvements, especially in the 
way of water supply, sewerage, heating, and lighting. 

Marriage. — Without further waiting for legislation on the subject, the Indian Office 
during the current year has issued instructions to agents in regard to regulating/ 
licensing, and recording marriages among Indians. These instructions require that 
before marriage an Indian shall obtain a license from some source, either the Indian 
agent or a civil magistrate. Agents are authorized to issue marriage licenses, and 
they must do so without charge; and they must conform, so far as practicable, to the 
legal forms and requirements of the State and Territory, and thus familiarize the 
Indians with them. Blanks have been furnished agencies for licenses, marriage 
records, and certificates of marriage. Also, books have just been shipped to agencies 
for a permanent register of the Indians, showing family relations, so that it will be 
possible to trace relationship from two to four generations back. This record will be 
of special value for future reference in determining the heirs of deceased allottees. 

Irrigation. — For the current fiscal year Congress has provided $100,000 for irriga- 
tion work on Indian reservations, twice the amount appropriated last year. During 
the past year irrigation work has been confined mostly to Pueblo, Southern Ute, and 
Navaho reservations, besides the continuance of ditch construction on the Crow Res- 
ervation, which is paid for out of Crow funds. Much of the $52,000 thus expended 
last year has gone back to the Crow Indians in the shape of wages paid them for 
work on the canals. 

Allotments and patents. — Patents have been issued during the year to 3,265 Indians. 
Allotments have been made (and approved) to 8,696 Indians, mostly White Earth 
Chippewas, and to the Kiowas and Wichitas prior to the opening of their reserva- 
tion to settlement. 

It has been decided that the jurisdiction of the Department over an Indian allot- 
ment does not cease until the time of trust has expired and the final patent been 
issued. Meantime trust patents based on erroneous allotments may be canceled. 

Cessions of land. — The Grande Ronde Indians in Oregon, and the Lower Brule 
Sioux in South Dakota, have ceded to the United States surplus lands, 26,000 and 
56,000 acres at $1.10 and $1.25 per acre, respectively; the former to receive their 
pay in cash, the latter in stock cattle and the fencing of the reservation. 

Logging on Indian reservations. — The logging of dead and down timber on the 
White Earth and Red Lake reservations and on lands in Minnesota ceded by the 
Chippewas was resumed last winter, under the direction of Captain Mercer. Sixty- 
one million feet were cut and were sold for $364,000, netting the Indians above all 
expenses $127,000. 

Logging on the reservations in the La Pointe Agency and Menominee Reservation 
has been continued satisfactorily as heretofore. Under the La Pointe plan the tim- 
ber is cut under contracts made with allottees; under the Menominee plan the 
Indians cut the timber under supervision of the agent and it is sold on the bank by 
public advertisement. 

Leases. — Leases of both tribal and allotted lands continue to be made — sometimes 
to the advantage and often to the disadvantage of the Indian lessor. 

Railroads, telephone and telegraph lines. — Applications for right of way 'through 
Indian lands for railroads and telophone and telegraph lines are numerous, especially 
in the Indian Territory, and particularly since the general right-of-way acts were 
passed in 1899 and 1901. Prior to 1899 every such right of way was acquired by spe- 
cial act of Congress. Now the matter is left to the Secretary of the Interior. Care 
is taken to have Indian tribes and Indian allottees duly compensated by the railroads 
for rights "of way through their possessions. 

Pima Indians in Maricopa County, Ariz. — The attempt of white men to file on 
lands cultivated for twenty-seven years by two villages of Indians, numbering some 
100, has been frustrated by the Land Office, but not before white trespassers had cut 
some of the valuable timber. The General Land Office has been directed to cancel 
the entries made by white men on these tracts. 

Mission Indians on Warner's Ranch. — It is a matter of great regret that the long- 
pending and twice appealed case of the occupation by some Mission Indians of the 
tract in California known as Warner's Ranch or Agua Caliente has gone against the 
Indians in the United States Supreme Court. Thus some 200 Indians go empty 
handed from the lands which their ancestors have cultivated for generations. An 
arrangement has been made by which they will be allowed to remain at Agua Calieute 
until Congress meets and can make some provision for establishing them elsewhere. 
As a partial, temporary expedient all vacant lands in one of the California townships 
have Deen withdrawn from entry and settlement by white people and will be devoted 
to the use of these Indians; most unfortunately, most of these vacant lands are worth- 
less and the few scattered arable areas will support but few families. 
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Indian Territoby Under the Curtis Act and Subsequent Legislation. 

Education. — Under the Government supervision which has been exercised for three 
years great improvements have been made in the schools among the Cherokees, 
Creeks, Choctaws, and Chickasaws and the antagonism with which Government 
oversight was at first received is growing less. Normal schools and examinations 
have raised the grade of teachers, manual training has been encouraged, school 
funds have been honestly and fairly disbursed, and better schools have cost less per 
capita than under the old regime. A few towns have been able to raise funds by 
taxation to support public schools, but as a rule the 119,000 white children in the 
Indian Territory are without any chance for schooling. 

Mineral leases. — Under seventy-one leases approved by the Department coal is 
being mined in the Choctaw and Chickasaw nations, and the royalties collected dur- 
ing the year, at the rate of 8 cents per ton, have amounted to $198,449. There are 
also ten other companies operating under contracts made directly with the tribes 
before the passage of the Curtis Act. A small amount of asphalt is also being mined 
there. Some coal, under temporary permission, is being mined on Cherokee lands. 

Town sites are being surveyed ana platted in all the nations except the Seminole. 

Timber and stone are being taken out by contract from the Chickasaw, Choctaw, 
and Creek nations. 

Seminoles. — The roll of the Seminoles has been made, their lands have been 
appraised, and more than half of the tribe have received allotments. 

Agreements. — An agreement made with the Creeks relative to the distribution of 
their lands has been confirmed by that nation. A similar one made with repre- 
sentatives of the Cherokee Nation failed of confirmation by the tribe. An agreement 
with the Choctaws and Chickasaws is still pending before Congress. 

The Commission is completing rolls of the various nations, determining citizenship 
cases, and classifying and appraising lands. 

Chippewas and Munsees in Kansas. — The small band of Chippewa and Munsee 
Indians in Kansas have at last had their funds capitalized and their lands patented 
or sold, and they are no longer wards of the Government, except such minors as must 
still wait until they are 21 to receive their share of the funds, which is meantime 
held for them in the United States Treasury. 

Northern Cheyennes. — Most of the white settlers on the Tongue River Reservation in 
Montana have been paid for their improvements and have left the reservation, thus 
leaving for the Northern Cheyennes much needed agricultural land. 

Largely through the persistence of the Indian Rights Association Little Whirl- 
wind was last July released from the Montana penitentiary. He was sentenced for 
life, and his brother, Spotted Hawk, to be hanged, as accomplices in the murder of a 
white sheep herder in 1897, while the self-confessed, real murderer, Stanley, was 
sentenced to only five years' imprisonment. On a new trial Spotted Hawk was 
acquitted, but Little Whirlwind was still held in confinement, notwithstanding that 
Stanley, just before his death in prison, stated that he alone was concerned in the 
murder and that he had implicatea the other two in order to lighten his own sentence. 

Among the Northern Cheyennes a revival of the Messiah craze has been suppressed. 
Porcupine began with the same methods which were so successful two years ago, 
convincing his followers of his own supernatural powers, and assuring them of the 
speedy resurrection of all Cheyennes, and disappearance of all white men. Arrest 
and confinement at Fort Keough for four months so modified Porcupine's theory of 
inspiration that he was released. 

Address op Hon. William A. Jones, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

I asked General Whittlesey to read to you the resum6 of the w T ork done by the Indian 
Office during the last year, as he had already been furnished by the office with data 
bearing on the subject. However, upon listening to the reading of his paper I 
notice one important omission of what has been done, and that is the inauguration 
of a system for keeping records of marriages, births, and deaths. This I consider one 
of the most important steps taken for some time, and it was largely owing to the per- 
sistent efforts of Dr. Gates, secretary of the board of Indian commissioners. This sys- 
tem is as nearly complete as we could make it under existing conditions. While it 
does not have the force of a statute, it is a great step in advance, and if faithfully 
adhered to by the agents it will answer all immediate necessities. 

An effort will be made during the coming session of Congress to have some law T 
enacted embodying the principal features of this system. Very many of the agents 
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have indorsed their approval and are doing their utmost to carry out faithfully the 
. instructions issued. Some have written in somewhat of a discouraging spirit as to 
their ability to enforce these regulations, but I feel sure that, after they have once 
started, good results will be obtained. 

Before entering upon any general discussion of the Indian question, I would like 
to impose upon your time for a few minutes in order to reply to some questions that 
I understand were asked at a former meeting of this session. 

I have been told that there has been some discussion concerning the leasing of 
some portions of the Sioux Reservation, and some implied criticism was made as to 
the policy of the office. 

I do not want to shirk the responsibility for this policy, as it was inaugurated by 
me after a full investigation of the conditions that existed upon the Sioux Reservation, 
and after testing it for the last eight or ten months I am more than ever convinced 
of its advisability. I want to state at the outset that I am utterly opposed to leasing 
allotments except in rare cases, where the allottee is totally unable to work his own 
land; but there is a vast difference between leasing allotments and leasing tribal 
lands. As a matter of fact, we have not leased an acre on the Sioux Reservation; 
we have simply permitted the grazing of a limited number of cattle on these reserva- 
tions, levying a tax of $1 per head a year for the privilege. 

There are millions of acres on the Sioux Reservation unoccupied, except by squaw- 
men and white cattlemen living on the border. These people have for years been 
using the grazing lands of the Indians without paying either to the Indians directly, 
or to the Government, one cent for the privilege. Many of these squawmen have 
become wealthy by this practice. 

Under the present system all squawmen and Indians who have rights on the res- 
ervation are permitted to graze not to exceed 100 head free, but are required to pay 
$1 per head for everything in excess of that amount. A very large proportion of 
the Sioux Indians do not own cattle, and can not avail themselves of this grazing 
privilege, and it is eminently unfair to permit a few favorite individuals to reap the 
benefit of the grazing lands without any recompense to those less fortunate or less 
energetic full-bloods. 

Upon investigation I have found that the dissatisfaction with this system comes 
almost entirely from these squawmen, and a few cattlemen, who have been cut off 
from the free use of the range; in fact, a delegation of these squawmen called upon 
me at the office a few months ago, protesting against the system. 

I have also received several communications from people who are identified more 
or less with the Mohonk Conference, protesting against the system, claiming that it 
was unfair to these progressive Indians, who are doing what they can to become 
self-supporting. This reason seems to be very plausible, but I can not conceive any 
good reason for rewarding an Indian for supporting himself and family. And right 
here I want to enter my protest against the conduct of some members of the Mohonk 
conference concerning policies that have been adopted by the office. As an illustra- 
tion, I might state that a short time ago the office stopped the indiscriminate issue of 
hides to tne Indians of the Sioux and other reservations. The order had no more 
than gone out before the mail was loaded with letters protesting against the hardship 
imposed upon the Indians by such a course. The Indians had no right whatever to 
the hides, as their treaty simply provided for a pound and a half of net beef as a 
ration. The issuing of hides was a concession made to them during the Harrison 
Administration, when it was thought it would avert a threatened outbreak at the 
time. I think it was a mistake in the first place, but I can see no good reason why 
the Government should continue the mistake. 

Again, when the indiscriminate issue of rations was discontinued a few months 
ago, and instructions were sent to the agents to cut off from the ration roll all squaw- 
men and their families, returned students, and Indians who were capable of support- 
ing themselves, the same thing was repeated. I was burdened with a daily mail 
from our good friends of the Mohonk conference, setting out the great hardships 
that would be brought about by such a course. If there is any one thing more than 
another that the Mohonk conference deserves credit for, it has been its persistent 
and consistent opposition to these indiscriminate issues of rations; but I submit if it 
is fair for you to meet here for several days annually, advocating this policy, and 
then as Boon as you return to your homes to belabor the office for carrying out what 
you have advocated at the conference? 

You have also consistently advocated the breaking up of reservations, with which 
I am in full sympathy and have done all I could to bring this condition of affairs 
about by advocating the cutting up of the reservations and permitting the building 
of railroads, towns, and villages upon the reservations, so that the Indians would have 
the benefit of the example of the whites, and also an opportunity to do work for the 
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whites if they chose to do so; but the same good friends are writing continuously to 
the office asking ine to protect the Indians and to keep out the whites from settling 
and encroaching upon the reservations. 

In this one item of the issuing of hides alone the Government has saved from 
$70,000 to $80,000 a year, a large proportion of which has in the past been simply 
wasted by the Indians, as the women were required to take care of the hides ana 
turn it over to the men, who traded it for tobacco, whisky, and other worthless 
articles. 

Mr. Smiley. I never wrote you such a letter. 

Commissioner Jones. No; nor any other member of the Board of Indian Commis- 
sioners. 

In the matter of cutting down of rations, I will state that the indiscriminate issue 
of rations has been discontinued for the last three months. It was found that the 
Indian agents in their annual estimate would send in requisitions for the full num- 
ber on their roll. As an illustration, the agent at Pine Ridge would sena in a requi- 
sition for over 6,000 rations. When the list was checked up and compared with the 
office record we found that there were hundreds of children from this reservation in 
nonreservation and other schools. Hundreds of others were not on the reservation 
at all and not entitled to a ration. There are also hundreds of squaw men and their 
children, and wealthy Indians, who come regularly twice a month to the agency to 
get their pound and a half of beef to the detriment of the poor and needy; and, as I 
stated before, instructions were issued to cut off every able-bodied Indian who could 
make his own living, provided he were given the opportunity to do so. Many of 
them own hundreds of head of cattle, and are no more entitled to a ration than a 
white man. 

A report has been received from the Rosebud Agency after these instructions were 
issued, stating that only 62 per cent of the Indians who received rations last year 
were now receiving them; and now I ask you, my good friends, do not begin to send 
in protests against this discontinuance of rations, claiming that the Indians are being 
starved. That is not consistent. I ask you to stick to the principles that you are 
advocating here. If you are right here, you are wrong when you get home. 

In considering Indian affairs at the last conference, some attention was given to 
the obstacles in the way of the Indian toward independence and self-support, and 
three of the most important were pointed out and made the subject of discussion. 
It was shown that the indiscriminate issue of rations was an effectual barrier to civil- 
ization; that the periodical distribution of large sums of money was demoralizing in 
the extreme, and that the general leasing of allotments, instead of benefiting the 
Indian as originally intended, only contributed to their demoralization. 

Further observation and reflection lead to the unwelcome conviction that another 
. obstacle may be added to those already named, and that is education. It is to be 
distinctly understood that it is not meant by this to condemn education in the 
abstract. Far from it. Its advantages are too many and too apparent to need any 
demonstration here. Neither is it meant as a criticism upon the conduct or manage- 
ment of any particular school or schools now in operation. What I mean is that the 
present Indian educational system taken as a whole is not calculated to produce the 
', results so earnestly claimed for it and so hopefully anticipated when it was begun. 

No doubt this idea will be received with some surprise, and expressions of dissent 
will doubtless spring at once to the lips of many of those engaged or interested in 
Indian work. Nevertheless, I believe that a brief view of the plan in vogue will 
convince the most skeptical that the idea is correct. 

There are in operation at the present time 113 boarding schools with an average 
attendance of something over 16,000 pupils, ranging fron 5 to 21 years old. These 
pupils are gathered from the cabin, the wickiup, and the tepee. Partly by cajolery 
and partly by threats, partly by bribery and partly by fraud, partly by persuasion and 
partly by force, they are induced to leave their homes and their kindred to enter these 
schools and take upon themselves the outward semblance of civilized life. They are 
chosen, not on account of any particular merit of their own, not by reason of mental 
fitness, but solely because they have Indian blood in their veins. Without regard 
to their worldly condition, without any previous training, without any preparation 
whatever, they are transported to the schools — sometimes thousands of miles away — 
without the slightest expense or trouble to themselves or their people. The Indian 
youth finds himself at once, as if by magic, translated from a state of poverty to one 
of affluence. He is well fed and clothed and lodged. Books and all the accessories 
, of learning are given him, and teachers provided to instruct him. He is educated 
in the industrial arts on the one hand, and not only in the rudiments but in the 
liberal arts on the other. Beyond "the three R's" he is instructed in geography, 
. grammar and history; he is taught drawing, algebra, and geometry, music and 
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astronomy; and receives lessons in physiology, botany, and entomology. Matrons 
wait on him when he is well, and physicians and nurses tend him when he is sick. 
A steam laundry does his washing, and the latest modern appliances do his cooking. 
A library affords him relaxation for his leisure hours; athletic sports and the gym- 
nasium furnish him with exercise and recreation, while music entertains him in the 
evening. He has hot and cold baths, steam heat, and electric* light, and all the mod- 
ern conveniences. All of the necessities of life are given him and many of its luxu- 
ries. All of this without money and without price, or the contribution of a single 
effort of his own or of his people. His wants are all supplied almost for the wish. 
The child of the wigwam becomes a modern Aladdin, who has only to rub the Govern- 
ment lamp to gratify his desires. 

Here he remains until his education is finished, when he is returned to his home, 
which by contrast must seem squalid indeed; to the parents whom his education 
must make it impossible to honor; and left to make his way against the ignorance 
and bigotry of his tribe. Is it any wonder he fails? Is it surprising if he lapses into 
barbarism? Not having earned his education, it is not appreciated; having made no 
sacrifice to obtain it, it is not valued. It is looked upon as a right and not as a 
privilege; it is accepted as a favor to the Government and not to the recipient; and 
the almost inevitable tendency is to encourage dependence, foster pride, and create 
a spirit of arrogance and selfishness. The testimony on this point of those closely 
connected with the Indian employees of the service would, it is believed, be inter- 
esting. 

It is not denied that some good flows from this system. It would be singular if 
there did not, after all the effort that has been made and the money that has been 
lavished. In the last twenty years fully $45,000,000 have been spent by the Gov- 
ernment alone for the education of Indian pupils, and it is a liberal estimate to 
put the number of those so educated at not over 25,000. If the present rate is con- 
tinued for another twenty years, it will take over seventy millions more. 

But while it is not denied that the system has produced some good results, it is 
seriously questioned whether it is calculated to accomplish the great end in view, 
which is not so much the education of the individual as the lifting up of the race. It 
is contended, and with some reason, that with the same effort and much less expen- 
diture applied locally, or to the family circle, far greater and much more beneficent 
results could have been obtained, and the tribes would have been in a much more 
advanced stage of civilization than at present. 

On the other hand, it is said that the stream of returning pupils carries with it the 
refining influence of the schools, and operates to elevate the people. Doubtless this 
is true of individual cases, aud it may have some faint influence on the tribes. But 
will it ever sufficiently leaven the entire mass? It is doubtful. It may be possible 
in time to purify a fountain by cleansing its turbid waters as they pour forth, and 
then returning them to their original source. But experience is against it. For 
centuries pure, fresh-water streams have poured their floods into the Great Salt Lake, 
and its waters are still salt. 

What, then, shall be done? And this inquiry brings into prominence at once the 
whole Indian question. 

It may be well first to take a glance at what has been done. For about a genera- 
tion the Government has been taking a very active interest in the welfare of the 
Indian. In that time he has been located on reservations and fed and clothed. He 
has been supplied lavishly with utensils and means to earn his living, with materials 
for his dwelling and articles to furnish it; his children have been educated and 
money has been paid him; farmers and mechanics have been supplied him; and he 
has received aid in a multitude of different ways. In the last thirty-three years 
over $240,000,000 have been spent upon an Indian population not exceeding 
180,000; enough, if equitably divided, to build each one a house suitable to his con- 
dition and furnish it throughout; to fence his land and build him a barn; to buy 
him a wagon, team, and harness; to furnish him plows and other implements neces- 
sary to cultivate the ground, and to give him something besides to embellish and 
beautify his home. It is not pretended that this amount is exact, but it is sufficiently 
so for the purposes of this discussion. 

What is his condition to-dav? He is still on his reservation; he is still being fed; 
his children are still being ecfucated, and money is still being paid him; he is still 
dependent upon the Government for existence; mechanics wait on him, and farmers 
still aid him. He is little, if any, nearer the goal of independence than he was 
thirty years ago; and if the present policy is continued, he will get little, if any, 
nearer in thirty years to come. It is not denied that under this, as under the school 
system, there has been some progress; but it has not been commensurate with the 
money spent and effort made. 
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It is easy to point out difficulties, but it is not so easy to overcome them. Never- 
theless, an attempt will now be made to indicate a policy which, if steadfastly 
adhered to, will not only relieve the Government of an enormous burden, but, it is 
believed, will practically settle the entire Indian question within the space usually 
allotted to a generation. Certainly it is time to make a move toward terminating 
the guardianship which has so long been exercised over the Indians, and putting 
them upon an equal footing with the white man so far as their relations with the 
Government are concerned. Under the present system the Indian ward never attains 
his majority. The guardianship goes on in an unbroken line from father to son, and 
generation after generation the Indian lives and dies a ward. 

To begin at the beginning, then, it is freely admitted that education is essential. 
But it must be remembered that there is a vital difference between white and Indian 
education. When a white youth goes away to school or college his moral character 
and habits are already formed and well defined. In his home, at his mother's knee, 
from his earliest moments, he has embibed those elements of civilization which, 
developing as he grows up, distinguish him from the savage. He goes to school not 
to acquire a moral character, but to prepare himself for some business or profession 
by which he can make his way in after life. 

With the Indian youth it is different. Born a savage, and raised in an atmosphere 
of superstition and ignorance, he lacks at the outset those advantages inherited by 
his wnite brother and enjoyed from the cradle. His moral character is yet to be 
formed. If he is to rise from his low estate, the germs of a nobler existence must 
be implanted in him and cultivated. He must be taught to lay aside his savage 
customs like a garment, and take upon himself the habits of civilized life. 
. In a word, the primary object of a white school is to educate the mind; the pri- 
mary essential of Indian education is to enlighten the soul. Under our system of 
government the latter is not the function of the State. 

What, then, is the function of the State? Brieflv this: To see that the Indian has 
the opportunity for self-support, and that he is afforded the same protection of his 
person and property as is given to others. That being done, he should be thrown 
entirely upon his own resources, to become a useful member of the community in 
which he lives or not, according as he exerts himself or fails to make an effort; he 
should be located where the conditions are such that by the exercise of ordinary 
industry and prudence he can support himself and family; he must be made to real- 
ize that in the sweat of his face he shall earn his bread; he must be brought to recog- 
nize the dignity of labor and the importance of building and maintaining a home; 
he must understand that the more useful he is there, the more useful ne will be 
to society; it is there he must find, the incentive to work, and from it must come the 
uplifting of his race. 

As I stated before, in the beginning of his undertaking he should have aid and 
instruction. He is entitled to that. Necessaries of life also will doubtless have to be 
furnished him for a time, at least until his labor becomes productive. More than 
this, so long as the Indians are wards of the General Government, and until they have 
been absorbed by and become a part of the community in which they live, day 
schools should be established at convenient places where they may learn enough to 
transact the ordinary business of life. Beyond this in the way of schools it is not 
necessary to go; beyond this it is a detriment to go. The key to the whole situation 
is the home. Improvement must begin there. The first and most important object 
to be attained is the elevation of the domestic life. Until that is accomplished it is 
futile to talk of higher education. 

This is a mere outline. There are innumerable details to be considered and many 
difficulties to overcome. Of course, it can not all be done at once. Different condi- 
tions prevail in different sections of the country. In some places the conditions are 
already ripe for the surrender of Government control; in others the natural condi- 
tions are such and the Indians are so situated that, if protected in their rights, they 
should soon be ready for independence. But in other places the question assumes a 
more serious aspect. Located in an arid region, upon unproductive reservations, 
often in a rigorous climate, there is no chance for the Indian to make a living even if 
he would. The larger and more powerful tribes are so situated. So long as this 
state of things exists the ration system with all its evils must continue. There can 
be little or no further reduction in that direction than that already made without 
violating the dictates of humanity. Already in several quarters there is suffering 
and want. In these cases something should be done toward placing such Indians in 
a position where they can support themselves, and that something should be done 
quickly. 

But whatever the condition of the Indian may be, he should be removed from a 
state of dependence to one of independence. And the only way to do this is to take 
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away those things that encourage him to lead an idle life, and, after giving him a 
fair start, leave him to take care of himself. To that it must come in the end, and 
the sooner steps are taken to brine it about the better. That there will be many 
failures and much suffering is inevitable in the very nature of things, for it is only by 
sacrifice and suffering that the heights of civilization are reached. 

Address of Hon. James S. Sherman, of new york, 
Chairman House Committee on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. Moderator, for there seems to be so much of the Christian spirit in this confer- 
ence that I think I may address you as such, wkhout meaning in the least to criti- 
cise what in legislative parlance we would call "the steering committee," I desire 
to say that the position in which they put me — first, to speak yesterday morning, 
then in the evening and then this morning, and at last to be introduced at 14 
minutes before 10 this evening — reminds me somewhat of an anecdote I heard of a 
German member of an orchestra who was criticised by his manager for being habit- 
ually tardy. The manager told him that there was too much of * ' dis tardy beesnes, ' ' 
and he threatened him that unless he could be prompt he would be discharged. 
The man appeared on time for a week, when the manager said to him, "Hans, I 
discover what you turn over those other leaf. I notice you was early of late. You 
vas always been behind before; I am glad you vas first at last" 

Introduced in the complimentary way in which I have been by your chairman 
calls to my mind a circumstance that a charming guest of Mr. Smiley 's related to me 
this afternoon of her embarrassment in not being able to discover whether Mr. Smi- 
ley was himself or his brother, and Mr. Smiley relieved her of that embarrassment 
by saying that that was once a question that had troubled him. At one time in 
Philadelphia, but for the strength of a mirror, he would have injured himself in 
shaking hands, as he supposed, with his own brother! Mr. Thomas B. Reed once 
described a statesman as a politician who was dead. I can not very well, with my 
style of architecture, claim to be deceased, and having been for a dozen or fifteen 
years a member of the House of Representatives, I can not claim to be entirely 
aloof from politics; and when I take into consideration the somewhat uncompli- 
mentary remarks that have been now and then made during these two days about 
politicians and Congressmen, I am somewhat uncertain whether I am myself or 
somebody else. 

It has not been my pleasure to attend a Mohonk conference before, although our 
good friend, Mr. Smiley, has frequently honored me with invitations. I came this 
year because I wanted to, and that statement has the novelty of being a true state- 
ment from a politician. I think I can prove my desire to come when I say that I 
took the train at 1 o'clock in the night, got into Kingston at 5 in the morning, and 
struggled with a restaurant breakfast before I came up here. But before I got here, 
as I rode up this beautiful driveway, over these matchless hills, painted as they are 
to-day by God as no artist could reproduce them, I felt more than repaid for coming 
even before the conference met. There came to my mind, as we arove up in the 
early morning and looked down on that beautiful valley before us, that little verse 
by Eugene Field: 

" Sometimes I think I'd like to go 
Where bells don't ring nor whistles blow, 
And clocks don't strike, and gongs don't sound, 
And there is stillness all around. 

" If 'tweren't for sights and sounds and smell, 
I'd like the city pretty well; 
But when it comes to getting rest, 
I think the country's lots the best. 

" Sometimes I feel as if I must 
Just quit the city's din and dust, 
And get out where the sky is blue; 
And say, now, how does it seem to you?" 

Dr. Abbott asked me yesterday morning, when he said that he would like to have 
me occupy a little time, what I would like to speak about, and I told him that if I 
had to speak at all, and had my choice, I would like to speak about a minute; that 
I had come here rather to listen and to learn than to talk and to teach. And I have 
listened, and I have learned. I have learned much to-night from the Commissioner. 
I have learned that he can preach one doctrine, and that in the estimates which he 
sends to us he can make a very different one. He tells you to-night that the way to 
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civilize the Indian, and to do away with the present conditions, is practically to do 
away with the schools; and yet next month he will send a book of estimates asking 
us to appropriate $4,000,000 for the continuance of the schools, and we will do it. 
We will do it because we believe, as you believe and he believes, that you must get 
at the minds of men and educate them, cultivate them, before we can civilize and 
Christianize them, no matter whether they are white or black or red. I agree in 
part with the Commissioner in many things, the same as I do with this conference. 
I came here to find out what you desire, and Dr. Abbott suggested to me that I might 
give you some notion of how you might assist the legislative or lawmaking power, 
and it was that to which I intended to address myself, and that briefly. You can aid 
the lawmaking power by holdiug these conferences just as you have been doing. 
I rather guess that so long as Brother Smiley intends to invite us here, and entertain 
us in this royal way, there will be quite a little gathering here annually. 

President Gates. He never can stop these conferences until he "cuts off rations.' ' 

Mr. Sherman. I thought when I listened to Mr. Gates's opening address yesterday 
that I had seldom heard a man who could express himself so beautifully, and he has 
proved it again now. What we desire to do, we who make the laws, is to do that 
which makes for the public good and the public weal, and we desire to be assisted in 
reaching that end by the best thought of the best minds of the best people under the 
sun. You can assist us, you of the Mohonk Conference and you friends of the 
Indian, by discussing dispassionately what we do, criticising where we deserve criti- 
cism. Neither Brother Jones nor most of the members of the Indian Committee will 
hesitate to acknowledge the correctness of your criticism when you are right. We 
are not infallible; neither are you. You make some mistakes, and we know some 
things about the Indian question ourselves. We come in contact with the Indian; 
we know something of his wants. You can assist us by discussing dispassionately 
the various phases of the Indian question, and suggesting remedies for evils, remedies 
for mistakes, corrections of wrongs. It would be an easy matter for one of Mr. Smilev' s 
men to go out and tear down this old building, but it is a very different proposition 
when it comes to building up the magnificent structure that is to take its place. It 
is very easy to tear down, but not easy to build up. It is very easy to talk about 
taking away the rations of the Indian and doing away with their school system, but 
how are you going to do that without giving them something to take the place of all 
this? Commissioner Jones, in his suggestion about changes, has not only suggested 
taking away, but he has suggested putting something in the place of that whicn was 
taken away. If the Commissioner r>e right in all his suggestions, I hope he will fol- 
low them up by making these same recommendations, not here at Mohonk only, but 
to the legislative body of this Government which has the right to act upon such 
matters. That is the practical way to do it, and I shall expect next winter, when 
you (turning to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs) come before the Indian Commit- 
tee, to ask you if you believe then all that you have stated here to-night. 

Commissioner Jones. I will put it in writing. 

Mr. Sherman. We want all the light we can get from every source and we want 
new light. We want not only the light of this conference, but the light of all other 
conferences. Of course there has been fraud in the Indian service; but there are 
men there who are as honest as any in the land, and here sits one of them in the 

Eerson of Commissioner Jones. Dishonest men are not only in the Indian service, 
ut in other branches of the Government service and everywhere else, in private as 
well as in public places. The millennium is more than three months and seven- 
eighths of a mile distant. Some one hab paraphrased the lines of Goldsmith to read: 

"They used to sing some time ago 

A rather plaintive song — 
Man wants but little here below, 

Nor wants that little long; 
But nowadays the song is set 

To a different rhyme, 
Man wants as much as he can get, 

And wants it all the time." 

That is the fact to-day all over the land. Cupidity is in all places, public and pri- 
vate. It is in the Indian service; but that service to-day is vastly purer, vastly 
better, than it was twenty or thirty years ago. The condition of the Indian race 
to-day is infinitely better than it was thirty years ago. It seems to me that in all 
the history of the world there has never been a more remarkable advance in the 
condition of any people than there has been in the North American Indians of the 
United States from 1869 up to the present time; and I think, differing somewhat 
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from the Commissioner in that respect, but happily coinciding with Colonel Pratt, 
that that changed condition is largely due to the educational system which we have 
inaugurated and extended and perfected for the Indians throughout the country. 
That being so, I want to see that educational system continued. I want to see the 
tribal relations broken up, and I want to see that begun in New York just as soon as 
possible. There are difficulties in the way which have not been mentioned. Some 
of the New York Indians have a title to their land only so long as tribal relations 
exist. The Cattaraugus Reservation is owned by a nrivate corporation called the 
Ogden Land Company. The Senecas have only a tribal claim. The Ogden com- 
pany's claim must be wiped out before we can allot the land on that reservation. 
That is a thought that probably had not occurred to most of you, because probably 
you did not know the fact. I want to see the tribal relations broken up and the 
rations done away with, but not prematurely. Indians are not the only people who 
require help. The per cent of the population of Great Britain that are to-day pau- 
pers is not inconsiderable. Every county throughout this State and throughout this 
country has its poorhouse to support indigent wnites. In every tax levy there is an 
item for the support of the j>oor in every Tittle town throughout this State and every 
State. Are you going to strike those all out and let the poor, the halt, and the blind 
starve to death? Why, then, do it with the Indians? Do away with the rations as 
quickly as you can. Make the Indians work, and you must make them work, since 
they do not work because they want to. The Indian is not naturally an industrious 
man. Naturallv he would derive his support from sports, not from labor like the 
white man. We have got to work up to this thing gradually. We can not do away 
with the Indian Office m three years. I hope we can in ten, but I don't believe it. 

The President. It takes faith and works. 

Mr. Sherman. I have the faith, but not so great faith as yours; but I am willing 
to put in just as hard work as you, my dear sir, to accomplish this, and I will do so; 
but the end I think is in sight, though a long way off — so long that I do not expect 
to live to see it, but I think my children will. The end will be expedited by the 
good wishes, the thought, and the work of the Christian people throughout the 
country, and especially oy those who come year by year to the Mohonk conference. 

Address by Colonel Pratt, Superintendent Carlisle School. 

I feel greatly honored by being allowed to speak after my chief. I shall not talk 
long. If I had prepared a paper to read here, as I had intended, after listening to 
what I have heard I would not read it. 

I invite the attention of the older members of the conference to the fact that in 
the earliest days, when we had long discussions on land in severalty, I advocated the 
allotment of alternate sections to Indians and whites. I have never changed my 
mind about that. All said here to-night has been helpful to that view. The exam- 
ple, the association, the contact of the Indian with our white farmers, our industries, 
our life, produce the most rapid civilization. It breaks up prejudice and brings the 
two races into sympathy with each other. In the general arrangement, public schools 
where Indians and whites attend bring the children of the two races together, and 
soon the need for special Indian schools will pass away. I do not agree with my 
chief about the usefulness of reservation schools, nor that material uplift can be 
accomplished in the home on the reservation. All our experiences prove the folly of 
such hopes. Go to the reservations in this great Empire State, where they have 
had schools for eight years, and look at the conditions there. Knowing the situation 
almost everywhere, because dealing directly with almost all tribes through their 
children, I assure you the conditions among the Indians of this great State of New 
York are really worse than in many of our wild tribes. 

Commissioner Jones. I want to interrupt Colonel Pratt. I am unwilling to give 
the impression that I said anything about homes on the reservation. I said homes. 
I do not believe in the homes on the reservation. 

Colonel Pratt. As you know, I have an Indian school about as remote from the 
tribe as any we have. I went to Carlisle on purpose and for a purpose. General 
Sherman said I was wrong, and that he would give me Fort Riley, Kans. , near the 
Indians, with 5,000 acres of the best land and almost new buildings. I said to him: 
"General, we must bring the Indians into contact with the white people. We 
have to educate the Indian, but we have also to educate the white people to the 
fact that the Indian can be educated, and we can't do that out of sight and on theory." 
What I mean is: To bring the Indians to live in homes as we do, to be citizens as we 
are, they must come into actual contact with our homes and our citizenship. I 
understand that to be the burdon of the Commissioner's paper, of his contention, 
and that is all of mine. We do not differ. 
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It is cruel to put a man into a position where it is impossible for him to succeed. 
We give an Indian an allotment of 160 acres of land and expect him to be an inde- 

Eendent farmer, when he has never struggled with the business before. We put our 
oys on a farm, and through prolonged aaily contact with farm work they grow up 
farmers. In order to know how to run a farm a man must grow into it. That is the 
policy we should pursue not only about farming, but all industries, schools, citizen- 
ship, and everything else we want the Indians to engage in. I do not believe in 
reservation schools. All Indian schools should be remote from the tribes, and used 
only as a means of introducing the Indian to our civilization through putting him 
into contact with it, into participation in it, so that he will gradually get the courage 
of the language, the industry, the competition, and so grow into our civilization. 
That is the whole of it. I have not contended for less than this all these years. I 
do not think it cruel to place the Indian where he can learn quickest and best. It 
would not be harsh to do that by force, but force would not be necessary if the 
people in control on and off the reservations were of one mind about it and worked 
toward it. 

Our experience at Carlisle entitles us to some compassion as against the allega- 
tions made bv those who are against us. Within four days there has come to the 
Carlisle school from a reservation a party of boys brought because the agent could 
not keep them in the home school or near-by schools. They were constantly run- 
ning away. They were kept in the guardhouse while the party was being made up 
to prevent their running away. They send such to Carlisle and expect us to over- 
come habits cultivated and grown in the home schools to a point beyond their con- 
trol. We undertake them and do the best we can, and when we fail take the blame. 
How much better for the youth and the Government if we could undertake the 
work without this false, bad preliminary training. We have in the Carlisle schools 
from Western schools criminals of the worst sort, male and female, and some badly 
diseased. In a party of eight received not long ago we had to send five back imme- 
diately. In another party of the same number received some time before four had 
to enter the hospital for treatment for the vilest of all diseases. 

We are trying to bring these young people into our Christian civilization. The 
Commissioner says the Government is not to consider religious matters. I think it 
is. I believe that the Government school that is not a Christian school ought not to 
exist. I believe, with the chairman of this conference, that the changes to bring 
relief necessary can be made quickly and ought to be made. 

Every school exclusively for Indians is helping to create Indianism. I have had 
hundreds of applications from people having a very small proportion of Indian blood 
to send their children to Carlisle, who lived off the reservation; and sometimes both 
parents and children were born away from the tribes, and where the children had 
the fullest advantages of excellent local public schools. They want relief from the 
responsibility of supporting and training their children. In every such case I insist 
that the public schools are better for them than Carlisle. The great need is to get 
the Indian and the white children together, so that there shall be no separate schools, 
and each may measure the other's abilities and so come to have competing power. 
The Indians are just like white people in their desire to get rid of responsibilities. 
Thirty-six years after the war we nave the sad spectacle in Pennsylvania of a system 
of soldiers' orphan's schools. These children are clothed, fed, and educated by the 
State without expense to their parents. The parents are made to believe that they 
have done some great service that entitles their children to that education; politi- 
cians have led them to believe that. Recently, within 25 miles of Carlisle, an 
institution of this kind has been built. The system tells these young people that 
the State owes them a living, and by that it does them the greatest possible harm. 
It takes away their manhood, their power as real, independent Americans. The 
system of Indian schools is doing exactly the same thing for the Indians. We are 
teaching them to believe that the Government at Washington will look after them 
and their children forever. We are too paternal in the matter, and I am in favor of 
doing away with Indian schools, with Carlisle itself as soon as possible; and I do not 
think it need be such a long time,. either, if we go about it in the right way. The 
Indian children ought to be made competitively industrious, to learn English, to 
adopt cleanliness, to have common sense; and to do this right, only the very begin- 
ning work can be the real mission of the Indian school. As I said here at Mohonk 
very early, when Carlisle was young and this conference was young I would use 
Carlisle simply as a place to clean up the children, to give them a little industry, a 
little insight into our life, and then pass them out to struggle for the good things in 
that life, and the very struggle would make them useful men and women and worthy 
citizens. I know that an Indian boy properly started can go into our life and easily 
take care of himself, and do something in addition; and, in doing that, he will grow 
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into useful American manhood, and can then help his father and mother most by 
staying from the reservation and being a man. 

I blame the church in these matters. The church has never said " Come " to the 
Indian. It has always said, " Stay where you are and I will send some one out there 
to give you our religion." We do not say that to the people of any other land. Our 
message to all others is, " Come and live with us." Why not say " Come and live 
with us ' ' to the Indian, and give him the same chance to be of use we do the foreigner? 

At the request of Dr. Lyman Abbott, Commissioner Jones was invited to speak 
five minutes at the conclusion of Colonel Pratt's address. 

Commissioner Jones. I want to thank Dr. Abbott for this courtesy, and will detain 
you but for a moment. 

I am sorry that Colonel Pratt understood me as he seems to have done in connec- 
tion with tne discussion of school matters. While the colonel and I agree in the 
main as to the education of Indians, I confess that sometimes we disagree as to its 
details. I did not intend to give my unqualified indorsement to a reservation school. 
I believe that they accomplish considerable good, but as long as we persist in edu- 
cating the Indian in his community home it will be a long time before we see much 
progress. What I would like to see is the complete breaking up of reservations and 
the distribution of a white community among the Indians, so tnat the Indian could 
attend the schools with the whites. Establish country district schools, as we have 
in all the States, and give the Indians the same privileges, but no more, than the 
whites are receiving. The sooner we do away with Indian schools, distinctively as 
such, the better off we will be and the sooner the Indians will be absorbed by the 
body politic. 

Tne chairman of the committee on Indian Affairs of the House states that, in 
spite of all my economic theories advanced here this evening, I will come before his 
committee this winter asking for three or four million dollars to educate the Indians. 
That is true, but I submit that I am not responsible for the policy that has brought 
about these conditions. 

I would not, if I could, tumble down at once this edifice that has been built up 
for thirty years. It would be very unwise and impossible for me to do so. It will 
be necessary to continue these conditions at least for some time, but I am heartily in 
favor of the gradual diminution of appropriations for Indian schools; neither do I 
believe that it is feasible nor wise to do away entirely with the issuing of rations, 
but I do believe and insist that when an Indian is able to make his own living when 
given an opportunity to do so and refuses, the only thing the Government can do 
consistently is to let him starve. I am firmly of the opinion that the time is with 
us when at least three-fourths of the rations can be discontinued. 

Mr. Sherman. What will we do where there is a treaty? 

Commissioner Jones. There is no question in my mind that when a treaty has 
been made with the Indians its terms ought to be carried out, but I do not know 
of a single treaty that provides absolutely for the permanent continuation of rations. 

The tribe most interested in the issuing of rations, as he knows, is the Sioux, for 
whom by far the greatest and largest amount of appropriations is made. The language 
of the treaty is that the rations shall be continued " until the Indians become self- 
supporting." This does not mean that the whole tribe shall become self-supporting 
before they are discontinued, but that the rations shall be withheld from every indi- 
vidual who has become or can be made self-supporting. 

I have received many letters from the Indians themselves who have come for- 
ward voluntarily stating that it is the proper thing to do, and that they were 
glad the rations were cut off. Humanity demands and the treaties provide for the 
maintenance of the old and decrepit, but there is a far more economic and humane 
way of taking care of this class than by indiscriminate issues of rations to their 
friends in their tepees and wigwams. I would be in favor of having some system of 
poorhouses similar to those used among the whites. 

We have one or two instances of that kind; one I recall in particular at the 
Leech Lake Agency, inaugurated by Captain Mercer for the old and decrepit, where 
they are cared for in this way. They are far better and more economically handled 
than they would be if the rations were issued to them and permitted to take it into 
their camps, where the greater portion would be appropriated by the younger ele- 
ment of the tribe. 

Again, very many of the agencies are ripe for their discontinuance, and the 
Indians under such agencies are in a position to take care of their own affairs. This 
is especially true of the Chippewas of Wisconsin, many in Minnesota, and also on 
the Pacific coast. I am firmly of the opinion that if we should withdraw our support 
and guardianship from the Indians of those States, they would be far better off than 
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they are now. They may have property interests that would be necessary to be 
looked after for some time, but that coula be done without any direct supervision of 
their individual affairs. 

While I am called somewhat of an iconoclast in such matters, I do not want to 
break down the whole edifice at once; but I am heartily in favor of cutting down 
these appropriations, and will ask the chairman of the committee to aid me in such 
matters. 

I will say this much in justice to Mr. Sherman, that he has always stood for the 
best in the administration of Indian affairs, and his course has always been intelli- 
gent and conservative. I will say that he has been liberal in all appropriations 
asked for, and there is not a memrjer in Congress to whom I can go with more con- 
fidence that I will be treated fairly in matters pertaining to Indian affairs. 

Miss Scoville was asked for a word on this subject. 

Miss Scoville. When I was going over the reservation last summer I met a group 
of people; and one man, who had had some connection with the politics of the reser- 
vation, said that the 900 men who had lost their rations this year would have them 
back again at the end of the year. He said: "Your Indian Rights Society has tried 
this beiore, but they can't do it; there's too much money in it." I came back and 
reported it as a "dare" sent from that reservation by cattlemen and men of that type. 
The cutting down of rations was a very interesting thing to watch, and it was a very 
good thing. There is no question that it will lessen suffering if there can be more 
for the people who really need it, but cattlemen and white men and returned 
students are capable of taking care of themselves, and their rations should be cutoff. 
I am sorry to say that some of those who have a chance to get on without the rations 
made the strongest fight for them. 

The Chair. There has been much misunderstanding about the Mission Indians of 
California. People can hardly understand how reports from good people can differ 
so much. Do not be alarmed when you see some one new to the situation who tells 
you that all the Mission Indians are going to die of starvation, when such careful 
observers as Mr. Smiley, special commissioner on different occasions to look into the 
conditions of these very Indians, tells us that their needs are very slight. And do 
not be carried off your feet by reports of people who do not know. 

Adjourned at 10.50 p. m. 

Fifth session, Friday morning, October 18. 

The platform was presented by Dr. Lyman Abbott, chairman of the business com- 
mittee. 

Platform, 
report of the business committee. 

The nineteenth annual session of the Lake Mohonk Indian Conference congratulates 
the country on the gratifying evidence of healthy progress and important results 
attendant upon efforts that have been put forth in recent years for the education and 
elevation of the Indian race, seen in a Federal school system providing for the educa- 
tion of upward of 25,000 Indian children and the allotment of over 6,500,000 acres of 
land to over 55,000 Indians, with a secure individual title, and in the possession by 
these Indians of all the rights, privileges, and immunities of citizenship. We note 
with special satisfaction the action of the Department of the Interior, since our last 
meeting, in issuing regulations for licensing and solemnizing marriages of Indians, 
for keeping family records of all agencies, and for preventing polygamous marriages. 
There still remain evils to be corrected and work to be done. The frequent changes 
in the Indian service, involving both removals and appointments for purely political 
reasons, lead us to suggest to the President the propriety of framing and promulgating 
some rules prescribing such methods in nominating agents as will put an end to this 
abuse. The same pressure for patronage operates to delay or prevent the abolition 
of needless agencies. Congress, at its last session, acting on the recommendation of 
the Indian Commissioner, abolished three such agencies. There are at least half a 
score more which, in the judgment of experts, should be abolished as sinecures 
which not only involve needless expense to the country, but also operate deleteriously 
upon emancipated Indians. 

We recognize the administrative perplexities attending the allotting and leasing of 
lands. There are the aged and infirm, the feeble and incompetent, women and chil- 
dren; many who prefer other occupations than that of farming or grazing; others 
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who, by renting their lands, may be able to pursue their education; all of whom, 
under a just system of leasing, would derive great advantage from holdings which 
would otherwise be valueless. But indiscriminate leasing, which strengthens the 
white man's hold on the Indian's land and encourages lazy landlordism in the 
Indian, should be prevented, either by more stringent legislation or by a careful 
scrutiny of all leasing recommended by agents in the field. 

The tribal funds held in trust for Indians by the Government of the United States 
should be placed to the credit of individual Indians who are entitled to share in 
them as rapidly as lists of such individuals in each tribe can be prepared and recorded.. 
Children born after the preparation of such lists should share in such funds only by 
inheritance, and not as members of a tribe; and, so far as possible, consistent with 
the spirit and the equitable intent of the special term which created each such fund, 
these funds should thus be broken up into individual holdings, when provisions shall 
have been made for certain educational uses for all the members of the tribe, and 
perhaps for payment of Territorial, State, and county taxes on allotted lands during 
all or part of the period of protected titles. The money which belongs to the Indian* 
should be paid to the Indians as rapidly as they are pronounced fit to receive it, that 
by receiving and using each his own money Indian citizens may be educated to the 
use of money. 

Improvements are doubtless required in our Indian schools. This conference puts 
itself on record as believing in schools, both in the Indian neighborhoods and at a. 
distance from them; and the proportion to be maintained between the two must be 
left to be determined from time to time by experience. The eventual result to be 
reached is the abolition of all distinctly Indian schools and the incorporation of 
Indian -pupils in the schools of the country. 

The importance of the native Indian industries is such that the Government and 
all teachers and guides of the Indian should cooperate in the endeavor to revive- 
them. To the Indian they are valuable as a means of profitable occupation and 
natural expression; to the country as specimens of a rare and indigenous art, many 
of them artistically excellent, some of them absolutely unique; all of them adapted' 
to furnish congenial and remunerative employment at home and to foster in the 
Indian self-respect and in the white race respect for the Indians. 

The evil condition of Indian reservations in the State of New York has been a 
matter of frequent consideration. This conference emphasizes the recommendation 
made in December, 1900, by a committee of five appointed by the then governor, 
Theodore Roosevelt, that these reservations be allotted in severalty, and it urges 
Congress to consider at an early day the practicability of enacting such legislation as< 
will accomplish this result without further delay. 

The experience of the past indicates the errors which we should avoid, the princi- 
ples by which we should be guided, and the ends which we should seek in our rela- 
tions with all dependent races under American sovereignty. Capacity for self- 
government in dependent and inexperienced races is a result to be achieved by 
Satient and persistent endeavor; it is not to be assumed that they already possess it. 
[eanwhile the duty of administering government for the benefit of the governed 
involves the obligation of selecting all officials, not with regard to services which 
have been rendered to their party, but solely with regard to the services which they 
will render to the governed community. Loyalty to the American spirit requires us 
so to organize and administer government over dependent peoples as will most 
speedily prepare them for self-government. All men under American sovereignty, 
whatever their race or religion, should be treated as equals before the law; amenable 
to the same legal penalties for their offenses, and secured in the same legal protec- 
tion for their rights. The principle recognized by all experts in social science, and 
abundantly confirmed by American experience, should prevent the Federal Govern- 
ment from granting any permanent franchises in any of our territories. Lands which 
have come or shall come into the possession of the United States should be held in 
trust for the people of the territory, and, as far as practicable, should be disposed of 
to actual settlers in the spirit of the homestead laws. In all territories of the United 
States the Federal Government should see that public schools are provided under 
Federal control, and, when necessary, at Federal expense, for the education of all 
children of school age until permanent governments are organized able to provide 
and maintain such schools. The Christian religion is the basis of Christian civiliza- 
tion, and the new opportunities opened before the American people and the new 
responsibilities laid upon them demand the cooperation of all the Christian churches* 
in an endeavor to inculcate the principles and impart the spirit of the gospel of Christ. 
In brief, the object of action, whether governmental, philanthropic, or religious, 
should be to secure to these dependent peoples just government, righteous laws„ 
industrial opportunities, adequate education, and a pure and free religion. 
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ADOPTION OF PLATFORM. 

President W. F. Slocum. I take great pleasure in moving the adoption of these 
resolutions. Since coming here there has grown upon me (luring the hours of this 
conference the feeling that it is perhaps one of the most important that has been 
held in this place. Certainly no other has impressed me so strongly as this one, 
partly because of the seriousness of the problems that confront us, and also because 
we have looked into the heart of certain questions as perhaps never before. I am 
sure that none of us can have listened to the addresses that have been given without 
feeling that in reference to the Indian question we have discovered not only the 
secret of the success that has been achieved, but that w r e have also discovered the 

ground of failure at certain points. When Mr. Smiley said yesterday that the time 
ad come for the banishment of the reservation and the reservation idea, it seemed 
to me that with that peculiar insight which he has in regard to all these matters he 
had reached the point which needs to be maintained for the sake of the larger solu- 
tion of our problems. One of the most significant facts that has appeared in the 
study of penology and the charitable movements is a principle that was recognized 
in the State of New York by oerhaps the most remarkaole investigation ever carried 
on for the purpose of discovering the cause of pauperism. When Mr. Dugdale issued 
the book concerning the Dukes, the results of the examination of between seven and 
eight hundred cases of pauperism and crime, he drew this conclusion, which has 
been accepted by every student of charity and crime ever since, that pauperism is a 
more dangerous condition than criminality. In other words, there is more hope for 
the criminal than for the pauper. There would be more hope to-day for the regenera- 
tion of a blanket Indian if he were a thief than if he were a pauper. Our policy has 
been one which has thrust our red brother into a condition where the odds have been 
strongly against him, and the marvel is that with our schools and Christian missions 
we have been able to accomplish so much in spite of the violation of one of the most 
fundamental principles in all philanthropy. I think that is the most startling fact 
that we have to deal with, and this conference up here on the hilltop, independent 
of any political influence, has discovered the fundamental fact in regard to our Indian 
question. With the exceptance of that discovery made by Mr. Dugdale, that pau- 
perism is more dangerous than criminality, we shall be able to go forward into larger 
conceptions of our work. We support the position of Mr. Smiley, wishing the reser- 
vation to go; and this hope is also expressed by one of the members of an Indian tribe 
here, who says that the only hope ot his race is in the abolition of the reservation. 

I was much impressed, as you all were, by the suggestion made by Mr. Daniel 
Smiley. I think it is very well for us at times to plan our movements out of humil- 
ity rather than from our pride. As we go forward into the larger field, are we to 
profit by the lesson from the failures of the past? I am sure our souls were wrung as 
we heard the remarkable paper telling us of the condition of things in the Hawaiian 
Islands and the failure that has come there in the handling of the native races. 
We have witnessed the failure that has come to a certain extent because of the wrong 
principles enunciated with regard to our American Indians. * * * It is a signifi- 
cant thing, as we turn back to the history of the education of our negro, that there 
had to be raised up a man from the colored race itself — a new Washington — to show 
us what the education of the negro really involves. We should not be too proud of 
our achievements. If out of our successes and our failures we can learn the lesson 
that is thrust upon us for the future, we shall do our work vastly better than if we 
applaud ourselves and say, "We are so good and so successful that failure never has 
come to us." 

Now, the fact is that we are facing one of the most stupendous opportunities as 
well as one of the most serious conditions that ever confronted an honest people. 
Here are these millions of people in the far-off islands of the Pacific. What are we 
going to do with them? As we listened to that memorable address by Dr. Abbott I 
said to myself, " Almost thou persuadest me to be an imperialist." Certainly if we 
can catch that larger vision of my good friend, if we can lift our thought to the con- 
ception that these people are put in our hands by a destiny above us for some great 
and good purpose, then, whether we be imperialists or not, we can stand shoulder to 
shoulder, listening and giving heed to the strongest appeal that has ever come to an 
earnest, thoughtful people. What are we to do, then, with our Filipinos? Surely we 
must educate them. But do you understand what a complicated problem you have 
before you there? I think it is well for us and those who criticise this movement to 
realize that we are dealing with human souls possessed with moral and intellectual and 
religious capacities. I was very much struck in Washington in a conference in regard 
to certain conditions of the Filipinos, to hear one of the officers who had been in com- 
mand at the Philippines say to another gentleman from there, "Did you ever notice 
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that every squash and pumpkin and melon raised in the Philippines tastes exactly 
alike? ' ' The officer observed that that was a scientific conclusion. I can but feel 
that that represents the moral condition in the Philippines. My wife's sister, who 
has been there for three years, said to me the other day that when she was forced to 
leave Manila with the wives of other officers on account of the dangerous conditions 
existing there, she left her washing in the hands of her laundry woman. She had to 
hurry away so fast that she was not able to take it to Japan with her. After nine 
months she returned to Manila, and one of the first smiling faces that greeted her 
was this laundry woman, who returned all her linen washed and ironed and in 
excellent condition. This poor woman was delighted that she could safely return 
it, and my sister was delighted to find one whom she could trust so well. I have 
thought a great many times of the faithfulness of that Filipino washerwoman hold- 
ing for nine months, in all that turmoil and trouble, the washing of the wife of an 
American officer. On the other had, my sister's coachman took the opportunity to 
take her purse and disappear. I think that represents the conditions there — the 
tangling up of the moral conditions. Can you wonder at it? Do you wonder that 
under the oppression of the Spaniard all moral and intellectual matters should be 
tangled up? But it is our business to straighten them out. It is our business to 
teach them what morality means, what a true education really is. We must master 
that difficulty just as Dr. Abbott said, by rising to the occasion and praying God 
that our shoulders shall be broad enough to bear the burden that the Almighty seems 
to have placed upon them. 

There is one other thing that should give us encouragement. We have discovered 
that we have made mistakes. Let us profit by them. We are ready, I believe, as 
never before to take up our burden. I heard some one quote here that passage, 
"Possess your souls in patience." That is a wrong interpretation of a beautiful 
passage. The real translation of the Greek is, "In your patience win your souls.' * 
The Master was looking into the faces of his disciples before they went out to their 
work, and instead of telling them to win other men's souls, He told them to win 
their own souls. He had just told them of the destruction of their nation and city 
and temple. In the midst of that, in the midst of all these troubles and the diffi- 
culties which they involved, they were to win their souls. To our American people 
has come a stupendous problem. The God of nations has put into our keeping the 
doing of that which may be not only for the saving of the Filipino, but for the 
development of the moral, political, and social advancement of our nation and of us 
as individuals. 

One othei sign of encouragement has come. I am sure that there never was a time 
in the history of our country when we had such a number of earnest people who 
will stand by civil service as there are to-day. We have a man independent of 
political promises, a man of high ideals, who has come under peculiar conditions to 
occupy the chair of the Chief Executive of the nation. He is saying to himself, he is 
saying to all of us: "If I know my own heart I will not make any appointment for 
a political reason. I will make it for merit only. 1 ' He means it. But he has on 
hand one of the most difficult battles that ever came to an earnest man, and he will 
be defeated if the good people of America do not rise up as one man and stand by 
him; not because he belongs to this or that party, but because as an earnest man he 
is trying to win the battle not only for our American nation but for all that pertains 
to the Indians, to the Filipinos, to the Hawaiians, to every one of those dependent 
races. The door is open. It is a far-reaching opportunity, and if from the serious- 
ness of this meeting there comes the determination on our part that we will stand by 
the President just so far as he maintains that policy, we shall find that this meeting 
has brought to pass one of the best things ever accomplished in the history of this 
conference. 

Mr. D. W. Mc Williams, Brooklyn. I very heartily second the motion to adopt 
the platform offered by the business committee. That platform has the right ring; 
the Mohonk platform always has. I do not look upon Lake Mohonk as a mere 
hotel. I look upon it, and have for two decades ana a half, as a great educational 
institution. Its influence is felt in the political, social, and Christian life of America, 
and it has its influence beyond the sea. That platform was framed by experienced 
men of heart and brain. 

This thought comes to me in regard to the necessity for patience in dealing 
with these subject nations. Fifteen or twenty years ago Rev. Dr. Jessup was 
delivering a missionary address in Dr. Cuyler's church in Brooklyn when a man 
asked, "How long will it take to convert the Mohammedans? n Dr. Jessup looked 
down from the pulpit to the inquirer and asked, " How long has it taken to Chris- 
tianize the Anglo-Saxon race? " Let us reflect upon that aspect of the case while we 
are studying tnese interesting questions, and as we are passing from the scene of 
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action without seeing these great questions solved, let us train our boys and girls, the 
young men and women of our schools, churches, and Sabbath schools, to help solve 
these problems which God has laid upon the heart of the people of the twentieth 
century. Very heartily I second the motion to adopt the resolution. 

After a little discussion between Mr. Joshua W. Davis, Dr. Abbott, Mr. Hamilton, 
and the Chair on the wording of the platform with reference to law for the Indians 
and Treasury payments, the platform was unanimously adopted. 

The Chair introduced Miss Constance G. Du Bois as a lady specially interested in 
the Mission Indians of California. 

Miss Du Bois. This last summer I visited the Indians living in the remote reserva- 
tions far beyond the tourists' line of travel. The crying need among these Indians 
is not unknown to the Government. A special recommendation was sent a few years 
ago to the Indian Office in order that there might be additional land secured for them 
in the Campo region. These little Indian places are very different from those that 
lie nearer the white man's land down on tine orange-belt quarter. Very few reser- 
vations are adequate to the support of the Indians. If the Indians had no oppor- 
tunity of going away to work I do not know of anv which would be adequate. Some 
of the best reservations had but 25 arable acres, feople who visit southern California 
can not understand the conditions in the back country in the summer time. There is 
no rain for six months, and streams are all dry. As we took our camping tour we 
had always to inquire carefully in advance where we could get water for ourselves 
and horses. The Indians had no irrigation. I have seen a patch of 3 or 4 acres 
with stagnant water with wigglers in it, and that was all they had. I wish to 
impress upon the attention of this conference the conditions of the Indians of San 
Felipe. They are a small number, between 30 and 40. They, too, are threatened 
with eviction — the case is not actually decided. It is pending, but with the 
Hot Springs decision as a precedent it is likely to be adverse. If ordered off. 
where can they go? They are on the eastern slope of the mountains looking toward 
the desert. There is very little water, which loses itself in a bog. They have 
some goats, and they eat the kernels of the wild-cherry stones. All the Indians in 
these remote regions have to eke out their scanty harvests with manzanita berries 
and acorns, boiled grass, or anything that can nil the stomach. At Manzanita there 
are 53 Indians on barren hills where there are 5 or 6 arable acres. At another 
reservation there are 40 or 45 acres, 20 of which can be cultivated, but with- 
out water for irrigation and little for drinking. They can raise only a little grain. 
Congress means to do something for the Hot Springs Indians. If Congress has to 
buy land for them, it would be wise economy to make adequate purchase so 
as to make provision for the Indians of San Felipe and others as well. If the 
amount of land were sufficient it would invite an overflow from those desert places, 
and it would settle the whole question. The Government has shown its generous 
interest in these California Indians by making an appropriation for a new school 
for them at Riverside, showing that it is anxious to uplift them; but should not the 
Indians in the remote places feel the uplift too? I would rather see them starve on 
their barren acres than reduced to pauperism. I have seen old Indians lying dying 
on the ground, with their head on a stone, ragged, absolutely without provision, and 
yet the young Indians were not responsible. The young are miles away from home 
getting what work they can. I have seen them along the irrigating ditches, but it 
is only temporary work, and most degrading, from its associations with white men's 
saloons. It is only a makeshift condition. The white man's civilization is presented 
to them in its worst form. The people of San Diego were amazed at the conditions 
there, which I crossed the continent to tell them about. I think an adequate meas- 
ure might be carried through the next session of Congress. I have traveled several 
hundred miles in a wagon to get a business scheme that might be presented, and if 
the members of Congress want the best proposition I am ready to give it. 

Mr. A. K. Smiley. I am glad to hear Miss Du Bois's full statement in regard to the 
destitute condition of the Mission Indians at Warner's Ranch. This beautiful tract 
of land has undoubtedly been held by the Indians from time immemorial, and, as 
has been fully proved, is their rightful possession. When the Mexican Government 
transferred California to us the merciful provision was introduced into the treaty 
that all Indians should forever hold the lands then occupied by them unless they 
voluntarily left them. 

You may recall that about twenty years ago Helen Hunt Jackson was sent out by 
the Government to look into the condition of the Mission Indians of Southern Cali- 
fornia. She sent in her report, calling attention to the need of immediate action to 
prevent the Indians being driven away by grasping white settlers, and to secure these 
lands permanently for them. 
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Soon after, she and Senator Dawes met and framed a Congressional bill, creating a 
commission with ample powers to secure the land while it could be had. Ten years 
afterwards practically the same bill passed Congress, giving authority to the President 
to appoint a commission of three, with full powers to obtain ail available land to be 
held inalienable for twenty-five years. I was chairman of that commission, and we 
labored for two years, and secured all the desirable land we could obtain for the 
Indians. We found they had been forcibly driven out by unprincipled whites from 
the land they had formerly occupiedj and thus lost their possessory right. The 
owner of Warner's Ranch was at that tune trying to eject the Indians from his prop- 
erty. His own attorney joined with us in an unsuccessful effort to give the Indians 
a clear title to the land rightfully theirs. He and his heirs continued their efforts 
for ten years before the courts to eject the Indians, but notwithstanding that thou- 
sands of dollars have been expended by private individuals to obtain justice in the 
Indians' defense, quite recently the highest court has decided against them. By 
this decision many hundreds of defenseless Indians are liable at any moment to be 
suddenly removed from their beautiful farms, their well-built houses, and the graves 
of their ancestors, with no place provided for them. 

It is imperatively necessary that Congress, which is soon to assemble, should, with 
its customary liberality to the Indians, make sufficient appropriation to secure 
homes for these worthy and homeless Indians. There are one or two other small 
bands of Indians which may need similar help. 

Great mistakes have been made heretofore in dealing with the Indian. The giv- 
ing of rations, clothing, and farming utensils to Indians who have proper means of 
earning them destroys their independence and tends to pauperism. The Indian in 
competition with the white man needs to have a knowledge of the English language, 
an elementary education, and some industrial training, and should then be thrown 
upon his own resources like the white man. He may need some care to set him in 
the right direction, but should mainly depend upon his own industry and skill to 
make himself a useful citizen. 

Exceptions to the above treatment would have to be made in the case of those 
Indians who have been removed to barren lands, where it is next to impossible to 
earn an honest living; but wherever Indians live in sections where they can earn 
proper wages and will not avail themselves of it they should not be assisted. The 
distribution of money arising from the sale of Indian lands works infinite harm to 
the Indians. I wish Senator Dawes's wise plan could be adopted — to divert this 
money into a permanent fund, the interert of which might be used for their indus- 
trial training and general education. 

I hope the time will soon come when reservations and the Indian Bureau will be 
abolished, and the whole Indian population become a part of our general civilization. 

Adjourned at 1 p. m. 

Sixth session, Friday night, October 18. 

After the singing of a hymn by Mr. Frank Wright the last session of the conference 
was called to order at 8 o'clock. 

President Gates. In the words and the music of the beautiful Christian song to 
which we have just listened, fraught as they are with tender feeling, there is nothing 
incongruous with the practical aims and the careful discussions of our conference. On 
the contrary, we can not see our work in its true light unless we look upon our efforts 
for the less-favored races in the heavenly light of that uplifting hope wnich has trav- 
ersed the world since the " Light of the World " was lifted up on Calvary. It is only 
in the light of His teaching that the brotherhood of men and the blessed .fellowship 
of unselfish service have begun to be revealed to the nations — have taken captive the 
heart and life of His chosen servants, the world's truest benefactors in all the ages. 

In one of those moments of unexpected and delightful interchange of thought 
about the highest and best objects, which, coming suddenly to us in flashes of social 
intercourse here, are a chief cnarm of these conferences, a friend who has done loving 
work of investigation in the history of Christian missionary effort was speaking with 
me to-day of the glorious impressiveness of the great fact that there had been no dark 
ages and no dark century in the history of the Church of Christ, no period in which 
the true missionary spirit had not lightened the gloom. There is an unbroken succes- 
sion, truly apostolic, of Christian hearts mightily moved by the love of Christ to seek 
and to save. From the time when the light of the Son of Righteousness, flashing into 
the life of Paul, blinded him to all other sights save the compelling love of Christ, and 
filling his heart with flaming zeal to make known the truth, sent him on his fiery mis- 
sionary journeys through Asia Minor and to Greece and Italy, down through the cen- 
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tunes to our own day there has been a succession of true missionary apostles — men sent 
with uplifting tidings of love from the King of kings. And among the figures which 
have been commanding in their influence over these conferences we miss tnis year one 
who was perhaps the most striking personality connected with Christian work for the 
Indians— our beloved and useful colleague upon the Board of Indian Commissioners, 
and in England the best known of the American house of bishops, the Right Rev. 
Henry B. Whipple, D. D. , bishop of Minnesota. Who can read the account of his 
early journeys through the wilderness of the Northwest, when, with the Herculean 
strength, the irrepressible vigor of his early manhood, his sinewy stride wearied 
even the native guides who took him through winter snows and summer heats, by 
toilsome trail, or in birchen canoe, with frequent portage from streamlet to little 
lake, among the tributaries of the Mississippi — who can read the record of his early 
and of his later life, of his courageous, outspoken championship of the rights of the 
Indians, to whom he so tenderly preached the gospel of peace, without feeling that 
the missionary spirit of the apostles has survived to our own time, in our American 
apostles, to these "people of the wandering eye and the restless foot?" The circle 
of our friends in this conference has grown to be so large that we can not take the 
time to speak at our public sessions of all those whom we miss, with whom we have 
had fellowship here, who have been called from the lower to the higher service from 
year to year. But the early, the prolonged, and the signally effective service rendered 
by Bishop Whipple to the cause we have at heart makes it eminently fitting that we 
should pause at the beginning of this session to give expression to our tribute of love 
and affection while we remember this man of God. General Whittlesey, for many 
years the friend and associate of Bishop Whipple in his efforts for the Indians at 
Washington, has been asked to prepare a minute for our record, which he will now 
present. 

Gen. E. Whittlesey was invited to read the minute which had been prepared in 
memory of Bishop Whipple. It was as follows: 

The Mohonk conference records its profound grief and its sense of irreparable loss 
in the death of Right Rev. Henry B. Whipple, bishop of Minnesota. He was often 
with us, and his presence was always a benediction. His forty years' missionary 
labors for the Indians, his quick grasp of their wretched condition, his sagacious, prac- 
tical work for their relief, ntted him to speak with authority upon Indian affairs, and 
such was his courage that no opposition or threat of violence could thwart or daunt 
him. He was one of the heroes of our age, and in his breadth of mind and grasp of 
principles he was also a statesman of no mean ability. He gained a thorough knowl- 
edge of the Indian condition and needs, and he had the wisdom to forecast some of the 
most important measures of reform which have since been adopted. He opposed, 
like Monroe, treating with Indians as sovereign nations. He condemned appointment 
of agents as a reward for political services. Before the Mohonk conference discussed 
lanolin severalty he demanded for the Indian an individual right to the soil. His 
memorial in 1862 and his report in 1866 are said to have led to the organization of the 
Board of Indian Commissioners, as a member of which he rendered much valuable 
service. His unselfish, enthusiastic devotion to his neglected "red brothers/ ' as he 
fondly called them, who had learned to trust him as the man who "talked straight* ' 
and never deceived, and his whole career of toil for the outcast give us new proof 
that the life of service is the noblest life. May others be inspired to follow the 
example of this noble man of God! 

To the bereaved widow the Mohonk Conference proffers most hearty greetings 
and sympathy. 

General Whittlesey. We all feel a much deeper reverence and love for the good 
Bishop than could be expressed by a brief minute like this. I am not worthy to 

Eronounce a eulogy upon Bishon Whipple; I can hardly trust myself to speak of 
im at all. Among the most precious recollections that I cherish is that he honored 
me by calling me his friend, and that he spoke kindly and even flatteringly of the 
help I had given him in his work for the Indians. Ah, how little it seems in com- 
parison with his great achievements! He always treated me with the most kindly 
and affectionate regard. How often in this place and in Washington he has told 
me the marvelous story of his journeyings through winter storms and summer floods 
over the vast territory which constitutea his diocese among the Indians for whom he 
labored, stories which, when repeated in this country and in England, aroused the 
deepest interest in his work. We have certainly great reason to bless God for rais- 
ing up such men, so great, so good. We are grateful to God for endowing him with 
such wisdom and with such a Christ-like spirit. But he has gone from us. He has seen 
the beloved Lord in his beauty. He has heard the welcome, "Well done, good and, 
faithful servant." He has received the crown, the unfading crown of righteousness, 
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which was laid up for him on high. But though we see him no more here, his 
influence will abide, for his works do and will follow. 

The President. Like Bishop Phillips Brooks, Bishop Whipple was too large for one 
denomination. The whole country loved him. And yet there is an appropriateness 
in the fact that one who has himself so long rendered distinguished service to that 
branch of Christ's church with which Bishop Whipple was so long connected should 
add a tribute to his memory, President Smith, of Trinity College, Hartford, Conn. 

President Smith. When the president of the Mohonk Conference asked me if I 
would second the minute that was to be offered to-night in memory of Bishop Whipple, 
I accepted the honor with gladness. At the same time I was fully aware of the diffi- 
culty of seconding this minute with such a seconding as should be worthy of the 
minute itself. 

Bishop Whipple was among the great and noble men of the nineteenth century. 
Perhaps among all the illustrious philanthropists who have arisen since the days of 
Wilberforce none will rank higher than he. And yet this man did not become a 
consecrated bishop, an apostle to the Indians, whose praise and glory are in all the 
churches, without passing through those experiences which show what stuff a man 
is made of, and by which he is developed into his higher usefulness. 

When Bishop Whipple was appointed to the bishopric of Minnesota, the north- 
west region of the United States was being flooded with a great rush of immigrants 
from what was then the West, as well as from the East and from over the sea. 
These people did not go there for their health altogether, and they found themselves 
face to face with the Indians, who up to that time had been practically undisturbed. 
Although missionaries had been among them, and some missions had been estab- 
lished, the Indian was practically the sole occupant of the territory. When the 
flood of white people came in there was an inevitable conflict. We know what 
happens when a body of white men impinges upon a body of Indians; the Indians 
go down. 80 it was in this case, although they were unusually numerous; for they 
had been crowded back from the East, and enticed from the West by the provision 
of rations by the Government. Then they found themselves face to face with a 
flood of white men who were crowding them to the wall. By superior cunning, by 
violence, and one means or another, the whites proceeded to deprive the Indians of 
what they believed to be their rights. 

When Bishop Whipple went to Minnesota he found these white people, to whom 
he had been sent to minister, and of whom he was to create his church. But he also 
found the Indians, who were being deprived of the soil on which they lived, and of 
their rights under the treaties. The question came up, What was he to do? Should 
he take the part of his own race in the interest of those who had sent him there; or 
ought he to take the larger view, and stand up for humanity and human rights in the 
interest of the red man? If he were to build up his church, should it be by falling 
in with the interests of the white people or by building on the eternal principles of 
truth and honor and righteousness to all men, although for the moment it seemed 
impracticable to include the red man in his scheme? 

Now, the man felt that if one was called to be a bishop in the church of God he 
was called for no mean purpose, but rather that, seeing clearly, and acting boldly, 
and intending purely, he might confer lasting benefits upon mankind. So he took 
the side of the Indian, and threw all his personal influence, and the weight and dig- 
nity of his high office, in the scale in behalf of the poor red man, whom all were 
interested in thrusting out of the land. 

The effect upon the people, as it was told me at that time — for at that time I was 
coming upon the scene of action and expected to go to Minnesota, and so far had the 
scheme progressed that my tickets were purchased to St. Paul — the effect upon the 
people was such that Bishop Whipple presently found arrayed against him the Indian 
agent (one of the old kind, who received a salary of $1,500 a year and laid up 
$40,000), the Indian contractors, the teachers, the people who expected political 
office on the organization of the State, or at some future time, and the whole body of 
people who coveted the Indian lands. Those who were otherwise minded felt that 
he could not stem the tide, and they sat still and gave him no help. Those who 
were disposed to favor him regarded him as a sentimental enthusiast, and some said 
he was "a crank." The people living there said it was to be a white man's country, 
not an Indian's country; that the white man was strong, and the Indians were dying; 
that he must lay the foundations of his church with the strong white man and not 
with the feeble Indian. 

Suddenly there came upon us what the older generation here will remember — the 
frightful news of the Indian massacre in Minnesota in 1862. None of us can fail to 
understand that men whose kindred — brothers, Bons, wife, children — had been mer- 
cilessly slaughtered by those Indians in greater numbers than had ever before been 
known in the history of Indian wars, ana with atrocities that can not be described, 
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must have felt that there was nothing to be done with the Indian but to sweep him 
from the face of the earth. Men snarled at the Bishop when he said that there were 
Indians and Indians; when he said: " You know the causes of this uprising, and you 
know that there are Indians who stood by the treaties and refused to slaughter any 
whites. Will you destroy the just with the unjust?" And so he went up and down 
among those people, facing them in their houses, talking to them in the streets, 
expostulating, pleading, going into the legislative chambers and making long journeys, 
to stem the tide of vengeance that threatened to sweep away the entire body of 
Indians, innocent and guilty alike. He went to Washington on his errand of salva- 
tion, and there I saw him for the first time. The streets and avenues of the city 
were seething with the mass of virtue and vice, sin and unselfishness, bravery and 
cowardice, everything good and everything bad which gathered there in those war 
days, and which filled the lobbies of the hotels and departments, when the man went 
there on his mission of mercy. He saw the Commissioner of Indian Affairs — or the 
man who represented him — the Secretary of the Interior, the President, the mem- 
bers of Congress, Senators, all of whom were busy with the affairs of the civil war, 
and tried to get a hearing for his proteges. He went to the churches also. I remem- 
ber the first time I saw him. He preached in the Church of the Epiphany, and 
instead of going into the pulpit, he went to the desk, and said: "I want to talk to 
these people instead of preaching to them. I want to tell them the story of the 
wrongs of the Indians, and see what they will think when they hear it. " I remember 
some of the incidents he cited, and the pathetic telling of them. I recall one where 
he told how the poor creatures, driven from home and starving, went out on the 
highways and picked out of the dirt left by the horses the half digested grains, 
gathering them one by one in their hands to take them home to the squaws and 
papooses to save their lives. There were some ladies present who found it "as good 
as a play." They nodded to each other and smiled. The bishop saw it and stopped ; 
and then he tola those people that he had not come there to tell a tale to awaken 
their jaded emotions or thrill their souls; nor did he wish their applause or their 
flowers, as if he were an actress. He wanted to tell them a story of human wrong that 
would bring God's judgment upon field and forest, upon lake and river, upon city and 
country, all over this favored land, unless God's justice was established, and his 
people were delivered from wrong. The effect was felt all through that audience. 
All talked of it when they went away, and after a long struggle in social and official 
circles he succeeded in getting a treaty for the Chippewas, who had refused the solic- 
itation of the Dakotas, securing to them their lands, their homes, and such provision 
as was necessary at that time of need. Thereafter he was a power to be reckoned 
with in Indian affairs. 

And so he went on, gathering strength and becoming known throughout the country. 
About 1869 or 1870 his health failed and he went abroad. He was at Mentone when 
the admiral of the American squadron came to Villafranca, and hearing that the 
Bishop was there sent to him an official invitation to come and visit the flagship of 
the American squadron as the guest of the representative of the United States in 
those waters. The Bishop was too ill to go, but he sat up in his chair and wrote 
a four or six-page letter — a long and piteous plea — to those naval officers in behalf 
of the red men, with whom his heart was full, although he was 5,000 miles from 
them. For he always carried them in his heart, and was always pleading their cause 
at home and abroad. 

I have but three minutes left me, and must omit much that I would like to say. 
In 1897 there was a gathering in London, at the time of the Queen's Jubilee, of 
Anglican bishops from all parts of the world, and the Queen invited the Apostle to 
the Indiacs to a garden party. After the others had made their obeisance to the 
Queen, they were scattered about the grounds. Two of the bishops were walking up 
and down talking together, when the personal attendant of the Queen came up 
behind them, and taking them each by the collar thrust them apart with the words, 
" Way for the Lord Bishop of Minnesota, whose presence the Queen desires!" It 
was a tribute paid to the Bishop of Minnesota by the Queen of that great Empire — 
the greatest Empire that ever existed upon earth, and she the most powerful sovereign 
in the world — that she should have given that garden party in honor of the Bishop 
of Minnesota, the Apostle to the Indians, who had touched her womanly, Christian 
heart by the labors of forty years in their behalf. I think she voiced the sentiment of 
the whole world, and in honoring him she honored herself. But he has received a 
higher honor still, the highest that can be paid to mortal man, for now the King of 
Kings has sent for him. 

"Blessed are the dead who die in the Lord. Even so, saith the spirit, for they 
rest from their labors and their works do follow them." 

I second the resolution to adopt the minute. 

The minute was then unanimously adopted. 
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Mr. Joseph J. Janney, Baltimore. Those of us who attended the Mohonk confer- 
ence four vears ago will doubtless recall two interesting personages, Rev. Walter C. 
Roe and nis wife, who were with us at that time. We will remember, also, with 
what pathos, earnestness, and womanly eloquence Mrs. Roe presented an appeal for 
assistance in the erection of what she was pleased to call "a lodge" for the benefit 
of the Cheyenne and Arapaho Indians under their mission. Through the leadership 
of Mr. Smiley, and under the stimulus given the movement by his own liberality, 
considerably more than $1,500 — the sum asked for — was raised and the lodge was 
built. In gratitude for the help received here Mrs. Roe named it "Mohonk Lodge." 
Well, Mohonk Lodge has been a great success. It has enabled these Cheyenne 
Indians in Oklahoma not only to pursue their industries, but has provided a channel 
by which their products can find a profitable market. 

I refer to this to-day for two reasons: One, to thank you, in the name of Mrs. Roe, 
for the help and inspiration she has received from the members of this conference; 
and to say, entirely on my own responsibility, that although Mohonk Lodge is a 
success it is not beyond the need of help from outside sources, and to suggest to 
those who have money to spare that Mohonk Lodge is a very excellent place to 

put it. 

Another object I have in view in referring to this subject now is to identify to you 
the writer of the letter I hold in my hand. It is written by the same laay, Mrs. 
Mary W. Roe, and I wish to read from it one or two sentences: 

"Mr. Roe and I spent August in the Rockies, and are very much refreshed and 
are happy over our work. Its main troubles now are the many deaths from con- 
sumption and the coming of the saloon into every part of our Indian country. A 
letter from a missionary's wife in Anadarko the other day told us that they had 
twenty saloons in Anadarko, and that the streets were full of reeling men, women, 
and children, several Indian boys from the Riverside School having been carried 
home drunk. I lay these facts before you feeling sure that if it is in your power to 
render us any assistance you will be sure to do it.' ' 

When I am confronted with such a statement as that, authentic beyond question; 
and when I know, as I do know, much more in the same line; and when I go to 
Buffalo, and visit the Exposition, and spend a half hour in the Indian village, and 
see the Indian lowered to the level of a dime-museum freak, I am led to believe 
that the present peril to the Indian is not altogether in the ration question or the 
reservation question, or even in the educational question, but it may be largely in the 
fact that he is being paraded over the country, clothed in blanket and bears , claws 
and paint, and exhibited for the entertainment of the idle and the ignorant; and 
that he is becoming increasingly the victim of the avarice of the rumseller. 

I can not help regretting that our platform makers failed to note the importance 
of this matter, and I feel that I am somewhat to blame for not having pressed it; 
yet, after all, perhaps platforms are not the most effective means for accomplishing 
certain results. May it not be that it is the individual duty of each and every mem- 
ber of this conference to use all our influence to bring about a more rigid enforcement 
of the United States prohibitory law, and thus throttle the mercenary wretches who 
are making money by degrading and ruining the Indian? 

President Gates. No one can look over the reports that come from the field with- 
out realizing the terrible evils of liquor selling among the Indians. 
Dr. Lucien C. Warner was asked to speak. 

Dr. Lccien C. Warner, New York. It has been my privilege to spend about two 
weeks in traveling through the Sioux Reservation, and I want to speak especially of 
the Standing Rock Agency, where there are about 4,000 Indians. It is a grazing 
country, where it is impossible to raise any crops. Grain and vegetables do not suc- 
ceed ortener than once in three years. There is no water outside the river and 
wells, and the water of the wells is often so mineral that it destroys the grass. If 
you were to give land in severalty and fence off the portion next to water, the rest 
would be worthless. It must be used for grazing in large parcels. 

For the Indians to get a living by grazing is not so simple as it might at first 
appear. I made inquiries as to now much land it would take to keep one cow, and 
the very best informed men assured me it would take 25 acres, with 160 acres a 
man could keep 6 cows, but if he had to buy wheat and potatoes, and could raise 
nothing but meat, that would not be enougn to support a family; it would hardly 
support a single person. Most of the Indians have only 2 or 3 cows, though some 
have as many as 20 or 30. They realize that only by having large herds can they 
support themselves. There was talk of leasing this land to herders from outside. 
The plan was to bring in 15,000 cattle from Texas upon this reservation and to fat- 
ten them here for market. It would be an excellent business for the railroads, but 
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what would become of the Indians? If you put 10,000 or 15,000 cattle in there they 
would have to have water, and they would monopolize the streams and sources of 
water. It would discourage the attempts of the Indians to increase their herds. Bat 
it would have another effect more disastrous. It is difficult to tell the ownership of 
cattle even under the most favorable conditions. Sometimes the owner does not see 
his cattle for six months. The custom is to round them up and brand them just after 
calving. Experience shows that if the white man's cattle are among the Indians that 
the calves get branded a little early, and it is discovered that nearly all the cows 
that belong to the whites have twins and those that belong to the Indians have no 
calves. It is no wonder that the Indian becomes discouraged. 

This is the economic problem before the Indians. I am not sure that they will be 
able to make a living on their land. Perhaps it would be better for them to move,, 
but they enjoy raising horses and cattle, and there is a possibility that they may 
succeed. If, however, the land is leased they will have to leave. They never coula 
succeed in competition with the whites, and the Government would have to supply 
rations as long as they remain on this land. 

I visited many of the Indians at their own houses, living and sleeping among them,, 
and I want to pay my tribute to the progress they they have made in civilization. 
The proportion of those who attended church and were members of the different 
churches is as large as that of the average community here in the East. I was sur- 
prised and delighted to see the impression that the gospel has made upon them. 
They were living in comfortable log houses, well dressed, and enjoying many of the 
comforts of civilization. Few of them speak English, but they read Dakota and sing 
with spirit and melody in their own tongue. The great problem before them is eco- 
nomic. It is to teach them how to save, how to work, how to be thrifty. These are 
lessons which they learn very slowly. 

Miss Collins. I was delighted to hear what Dr. Warner said, for he knows where- 
of he speaks. I took him over the reservation mvself , and he saw the country- 
there. We passed over a large tract where there is no water. Fifty miles from 
there we went through another district where there is no water, and I did not hesi- 
tate to point out to him what our Indians would suffer if they were shut out from 
the sources of water when they were trying to raise cattle. Before I came away the- 
chiefs came to me, for they thought I was going straight to the Great Father in 
Washington, and they wanted to send a message to him, and they said: "Tell him 
not to hurry us; not to go too fast. They are talking about allotting our lands. We 
trust you to tell the Great Father that if it is necessary to allot us, just to allot our 
homes, and leave the great grazing land for us to hold together, where we can graze 
our cattle in common. Tell him we do not wish to lease any part of our land for 
several reasons." And one of the wise ones said to me: "One reason is that we fear 
it will be an entering wedge. We could spare some of it for a few years; but by 
and by, if we succeed, we shall need the whole reservation, but if the white men 
had been using it, it would not be ours then. We would rather have our land for 
our own cattle." 

I want to say a word about the Indian money. What shall we do with the money 
that belongs to the Indian? I am one of those Christians who believe that to be & 
true Christian one should be a true lover of his country. I believe that we have 
made treaties with these Indians, and that we should keep them. This money in the 
Treasury belongs to the Indians. Our Indians do not ask for money in cash pay- 
ment, but they do ask that when students return from school thev be given cattle or 
something to start them in housekeeping. If that is done, ancf the boy when he 
comes home has cows given to him, so that he can start a herd, then the whole of 
Standing Rock Agency will not be too large. It is large, but it is not good for 
* * agricultural farming/ ' 

President James M. Taylor, of Vassar College, was invited to speak. 

President Taylor. There is only one subject on which I can say a word to-night. 
I was struck by a remark made last night by Mr. Sherman in his interesting address 
regarding the difficulty in the way of proper reform in many directions which we are 
pursuing in the Indian work on account of the treaties that have been made by us, 
or were made by our fathers with the various Indian tribes. Reference has been 
made to that subject by one of the speakers this afternoon. I am very sorry to con- 
trovert in any way an impression that a treaty should in all circumstances be main- 
tained, but I raise this question as a simple, practical question in ethics, Is it always 
desirable to keep a treaty? I shall not yield to any man or woman here in my rev- 
erence for truth, in my abhorrence for untruth, whether on the part of a man or a 
nation. But it becomes often something more than a simple abstract auestion of 
truth and falsehood when we face an issue of this kind. Statesmanship is not, as it 
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was cynically suggested, the property of dead politicians. Statesmanship consists in 
adjusting ourselves on principles of truth and honor to present conditions. A states- 
man is a man who dares to put before a nation a course* of conduct in harmony with 
truth and righteousness which may be unpopular to-day, which may not commend 
itself to the majority of the people) but whicn he knows to be for the ultimate good 
of the nation, and to all concerned with the nation. 

I submit this question: If there are treaties with Indian tribes which are standing 
absolutely in the way of the interests of the Indians, then is it fair, because of the 
mere abstract love of truth, that we continue to pauperize the Indian, to make less 
and less a man of him, to threaten him, indeed, with effacement, simply that we 
may keep a treaty that our fathers made with him? 

I do not believe that in any high sense that is truth, nor that in any worthy sense 
that is righteousness. Our fathers did the best that they knew how, and in many 
things, perhaps, they did better than their children will ever do. I am not here to 
discuss that, but it has seemed to me as I have been trained year after year by the 
Mohonk conference, and as I have read history, that the most vital mistake made 
was the treating with Indian tribes as separate nations. There was the root of all the 
evils that have sprung up, and that have been so slowly reforming themselves under 
the lead of the men and women who have given themselves to the cause in the nation 
and in Congress. If that be true, it becomes us to remedy the defects of those 
treaties. The great work of Indian reform has been removing conditions forced 
upon us by those old treaties. 

Let me raise that issue again in the light of concrete facts before us in the very 
State of New York. There are those on this floor who can speak with fuller know- 
ledge than I can, and who have considered this particular question in connection 
with Governor Roosevelt's commission; but I have no hesitation in saying that if 
we should find that by keeping the treaties with the Indians of New York we are 
bound to maintain a condition that is degrading to the Indian, that is forcing him 
into pauperism, that is reducing his manhood, that is encouraging social conditions 
that are vicious in the tribe and dangerous to the surrounding population, I would 
break any treaty by whomsoever made, in the interests of truth, righteousness, and 
the welfare of the Indian, 

Now, as I said, this is a very unpleasant subject to bring into any discussion, 
because one is so easily able to say, Why, that is not reverence for truth, and that 
is not respect for honor. All that you can say is, If you respect honor and truth 
more than you do the saving of the human soul, then you must have your honor and 
truth. I would much rather be instrumental in seeming to set aside honor and 
truth, and helping, thereby, some human soul up to a higher conception of honor 
and truth. 

We must do some straight thinking and straight talking. I am aware that it will 
be said, Oh, you will endanger society if you set aside the duty to keep treaties, and 
it will be the introduction of a new element of danger. If we can not be fair in this 
matter, then probably we would better let them alone; but I am not prepared to 
admit that there are not able and conscientious men, like the Indian Commissioner, 
who can adjust these matters precisely as fairly if the treaty were set aside, and it is 
a simple matter of fact that we have oeen setting them aside. After fifty years of 
experience we ought to have gained some wisdom to readjust these matters so that 
they may meet present conditions. 

I do not know that there has been a very loud outcry among the American people 
against the proposition to set aside the treaty made with great Britain in regard to 
the canal at Nicaragua or Panama. At least we have been pushing along those issues 
until we seem to be in the way of getting a new treaty. Is that right or wrong? It 
is the only way in which we can adjust such matters between nations. When you 
take the great body of gifts made to the universities of Great Britain, what comes to 
pass? When conditions change, then Parliament is asked to meet those changed 
conditions. For instance, because five hundred years ago a man left money to 
give a glass of beer to every applicant at St. Cross, shall the bequest be defended 
when it is found to encourage pauperism and tramps? Parliament says: "Very well, 
these agreements were made when conditions were very different. To carry out the 
conditions made with our ancestors would defeat the very purpose of the gift," and 
Parliament has turned over bequest after bequest, and there is no more conserva- 
tive body than the English Parliament. It has reinterpreted the conditions, and 
has put the funds into the hands of the university to administer according to the 
conditions of to-day and according to the real meaning of the testator. That, it 
seems to me, is statesmanship and honoring the truth in the largest possible sense. 

President Gates. That is straight talk. We have got to face that thing and to do 
the honestly best thing for the people who have been our wards. 
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A formal resolution of thanks was presented on behalf of the business committee 
by Mr. Foster as follows: 

The Lake Mohonk Indian Conference, at the close of its nineteenth annual gather- 
ing, gratefully acknowledges its obligations to its hosts, Mr. and Mrs. A. K. Smiley 
and Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley. Through a long succession of beautiful Octobers 
the favored members of this conference have been permitted to clhnb these moun- 
tains, to enjoy the generous hospitality of this house, to meet one another in delight- 
ful Christian fellowship, to discuss with earnestness, but unfailing kindness of spirit, 
great philanthropic questions, and to see, as the years have done, one after another 
of the aims of the conference attained and the measures advocated by it pass into the 
law of the land. All this we owe to the high purpose and large plans of Mr. A. K. 
Smiley, heartily seconded by Mrs. Smiley, the gracious lady whose presence at late 
conferences is deeply missed, and to Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Smiley, whose attention to 
the details of this gathering contributes so much to its success. 

We recognize that the personality of these friends pervades this conference and 
gives it its character; ana if the conference has, as we believe, accomplished some- 
thing for tlie good of the Indian and our land, it is flue in large degree to the wise 
forethought, the self-forgetful effort, the tact, and the Christian courage of our hosts. 

We are grateful to them, not only for the abundant hospitality they have extended 
us, but for the opportunity of usefulness they have given us, and for the influences 
we have here received in the development of our own lives and character. 

Rev. Donald S. Mackay, D. D., of New York, seconded the resolution in a few 
words, and was followed by Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. Of all these speeches, space 
has been found only for abstracts of Dr. Mackay' s and Dr. Cuyler* s. 

Dr. Donald Sage Mackay. This conference has been to me a wonderful revela- 
tion. Everyone, in these days of pampered luxury, enjoys the experience of a new 
sensation. It was to me a new sensation when we came out of the darkness the other 
evening, under the gloom and shadow of Sky Top, and saw the sparkling lights upon 
the lake. " Here," we said, "is a Venice on the top of a hill." When we came to 
the door and felt the cordial hand grasp of our host, whom I had never seen, but of 
whom I had heard so much, his welcome was characteristic of the warmth and cheer 
of this beautiful spot. Our host is one of the men, all too rarely met with, who 
knows how to say the right thing in the right way. 

Another revelation has come to me with the conference itself. I did not know, to 
my shame be it said, that there was still a living issue in the Indian question. I had 
thought that that question had been solved long ago, and that this conference was 
only a kindly way of giving us a happy holiday. Well, we have had the holiday, 
but with it we have had also a vast amount of information and inspiration in addition. 
It has all been wonderful to me. 

We have heard much of the colonial policy of Great Britain and of France, and 
some of us have been justly proud of the way in which Great Britain has carried on 
her vast colonial empire. But when have you ever heard of a nation inaugurating a 
policy for its new colonies under circumstances such as those which have brought us 
together to this place, when men of light and leading have been devoting themselves 
to devising educational, social, and economic schemes for furthering the progress of 
these new colonies that have come under the flag? When, for instance, did you ever 
hear of Great Britain sending for the Egyptians, to teach and train them in the arts 
and ways of culture, as we have sent for these young Cuban teachers to be trained in 
the educational system of America? When, in fact, did you ever hear of any nation 
holding such a conference as this, devoting itself to a thoughtful and exhaustive 
study of the new problems which an enlarging territory has created? 

We go back to our homes as friends of the Indian — some of us, perhaps, to pose as 
enemies of another kind of Indian in New York city — with a deeper sense of our 
duties as citizens, realizing that after all it is on devotion to our Lord and Savior 
Jesus Christ, whose love has blessed this nation so signally in the past, whose pres- 
ence is the beacon star of our nation's way in the future; it is on devotion to Him 
that rests the hope of our nation and the honor of its flag. 

It is with great pleasure that I second the resolution. 

Dr. Theodore L. Cuyler. Good friends, I have been asked to add a few words of 
parting before we turn our faces homeward, and they must be words of hearty con- 
gratulation on the splendid success of this conference. My deafness has prevented 
me from drinking in your streams of eloquence, but my very much better half has 
quick ears to hear, and she has told me that your speeches have been a perpetual 
feast, and that all the proceedings have been on the highest plane of effectiveness 
and usefulness. If I have not ears to hear, I have eyes to see the noble company of 
men and honorable women, not a few, who have been gathered during these few 
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days. Let me tell you what a source of sorrow it has been to have come here and 
missed two of the most conspicuous figures that have been in times past the joy and 

flory of your conference. I had hoped to look into the honest face and grasp the 
onest hand of Massachusetts' grand old Christian statesman, Henry L. Dawes. 
Thank God the grand old man is with us in spirit. Let us hope that we may hear 
him in meetings yet to come. 

And that other most conspicuous figure — the handsome and the holy-hearted 
bishop of Minnesota — never will enter this hall again. He has been translated into 
the innumerable company of the white robed ana the crowned conquerors in glory. 
Permit me, ere we close, to offer a word or two of personal tribute to my beloved old 
friend. 

Bishop Whipple and myself were almost exactly the same age, born only a few 
days apart, not far from the interior of this State. His native place was Adams. 
During the last forty years the Episcopal Church has not produced, nor has the min- 
istry, a more picturesque and powerful personality. I do not wonder they loved him 
and lioniied him over yonder in Britain. I do not wonder that the Queen had him 
come and pay her a visit, and gave him a book as a keepsake. I do not wonder that 
in the Isle of Wight they had him pronounce the memorial address on the poet Ten- 
nyson. But wherever he went he was the same fearless, Abraham-Lincoln-like man 
in the ministry. An illustration I can give you shows the point and pith and plain- 
ness of speech the grand old man possessed. He was visiting a family of rank in 
England, and when he went to the station he was accompanied by a young nobleman 
of high rank, who had also been a guest When they got to the station this young 
nobleman vented a most horrible amount of oaths at his valet, because he had done 
something to displease him. When he discovered that the Bishop had heard him, 
he said, "I beg your pardon, but the fact is I have always called a spade a spade." 
"Indeed," said the Bishop, "I rather think that instead of a spade you have called 
it a damned old shovel." In a few days that young nobleman sent a letter to the 
Bishop, saying that he had always been profane, but promising that he would never 
swear again. That was Bishop Whipple, every incn of him. The honors from 
royalty and nobility never for an hour let him forget that peculiar service to which 
his Master had called him, being the friend and helper of the poor red man. And 
the glory of Bishop Whipple is this — that since the days of John Eliot he stood out 
as the most impressive, effective, holy-hearted, and successful apostle to the Indians 
in all our American history. Let the red men put up a tablet to him, and write on it 
the name of old "Straight Talk." 

Then let them write under that the name of Armstrong, founder of the Hampton 
Institute; and under that the name of grand old Senator Dawes, who for so many 
years, in a different connection, has been serving the highest interest of the Indian. 
But if they want to make that tablet complete they must add another name to the 
names of these benefactors of the wronged and the" wretched and the downtrodden 
brothers and sisters; beneath their names let the Indians write the good, honest 
name of Albert K. Smiley. Out of his big, warm heart was born this conference, 
which has become one of the established institutions of our land. I do not exaggerate 
when I say that, outside of the Capitol in Washington and the White House and the 
Government departments, there is nowhere in this land a scene of such far-reaching 
influence and power on the destiny of the Indian as within this annual conference, 
to which we come up with joy and gladness. From this light-house of Mohonk 
have flashed bright rays that have gladdened the face of the vast West, and light- 
ened the destiny of the wronged and neglected Indian. 

And then, too, our brother has done it all with such wonderful adaptation to the 
instincts of human nature. He has made it so delightful and attractive. I had occa- 
sion to say in one of the earlier conferences that he had wrought a great revolution 
in the line of benevolence. In former years a reformer was a persecuted man. The 
philanthropist was often the butt of jeers and ridicule, and sometimes the victim of 
mob violence. My dear Brother Smiley has changed all that. Up here at Mohonk, 
for the first time, philanthropy is fed on peaches and cream, and rides out every 
afternoon in a coach and four. Who need wonder that 200 men and women rejoice 
every year to be philanthropists? So let us thank our dear friend for the privilege of 
coming and serving the Master in such an exceedingly delightful way; meeting and 
mingling our salutations and our prayers, then going yonder to Skvtop to take m all 
this magnificent general assembly of the mountains that the Almighty has painted so 
gloriously; gathering here to sing hymns of praise, to clasp each others' hands, and 
then go home, as we shall on the* morrow, the better and stronger, and carrying 
away in our heart of hearts the names of these two brothers. God bless them. It 
all the people in our broad land that know and love Albert and Daniel Smiley could 
travel up yonder hill and gather on that lake shore, you would see such a mighty 
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assembly as you have seldom seen, and you would hear uprising shouts of thanks- 
giving to God that he had put it into their hearts to establish this institution, and 
permit us to come together and be his guests. And so I am going to take your hearts 
into my own, beloved friends, and say God bless you on and on; with long life satisfy 
you, until your eyes shall behold the splendors of the full salvation. 

Mr. A. K. Smiley was the last speaker. He said that he had tried to persuade the 
committee to omit these resolutions of thanks, but they would not do it. He 
thanked the speakers for all their kind words, and assured his guests that the two- 
most blessed tunes of the year were when the conference on arbitration met and 
when the Indian conference was in session. He closed in the following words: 

"I have made up my mind that this work shall go on. My brother, Daniel Smi- 
ley, who will take entire charge of this place hereafter, shares in this purpose. If 
the Indian problem be solved (and I hope it will be soon), the agencies abolished, 
the Board of Indian Commissioners dismissed, the Indian Bureau a thing of the past, 
and the Indian taken into the body politic as a citizen, there will be no Indians as a 
race, but all will be American citizens. If all that comes to pass then there will be 
something else needing discussion — the Philippines, Porto Rico, Cuba, Hawaii, and 
perhaps the Danish Islands. It is only a question of time when all these matters 
will come up. So this hilltop I hope will be a sort of mecca for philanthropists for 
a hundred years to come; a place to discuss problems of national interest. 

We have had a good conference, exceedingly gratifying to me, and I thank you 
most heartily for coming. We have had a fine executive committee, an excellent 
presiding officer, good secretaries, a faithful treasurer; and I am going to put them 
together, and ask you to give them and Mrs. Hector Hall, for her music, a vote of 
thanks. 

The vote of thanks was passed, and the conference was closed by singing "God 
be with us till we meet again." 
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